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TUBES FITTINGS 


T U BE FITTINGS | 


COPPER @ BRASS ,@~ ‘ALUMINIUM (PATENT 419521) 
CUPRO-NICKEL @, ALUMINIUM- BRASS For a neat and reliable Copper 


PHOSPHOR - BRONZE AND 
Pipe! Line for the conveyance of 


ALL NON-FERROUS ALLOYS 
: STRONG LIGHT ALUMINIUM ALLOYS water, oil and air, under pressure 
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‘Cottages, Lichtreid. 


Based on 
B.C.CF 
design 


COTTAGES for AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
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| Pitched Roof in 
Reinforced con- 
crete by Marley 


(BCCF System) 


* * * 
eliminates timber 
* 


costs NO MORE than a 
flat roof and very little 
more than a timber 
pitched roof 

* * * 
quickly erected with the 
minimum of skilled 
labour— man hours are 
reduced 4rd to + 

xk * 
uses no more steel than 
a flat roof (1 lb. per foot 
super measured on the 


flat) 
* * * 


will take any kind or 
size of tile or slate 
* * * 
system can be supplied 
for scaling roofs 
* 
MAY WE SEND YOU 
FURTHER DETAILS? 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LTD. 
LONDON ROAD, SEVENOAKS, KENT. 
‘Phone and ‘Grams: Sevenoaks 125} 


Works throughout the Country 


16g metal strip. lightweight concrete slab 


grouted joint 


RAFTER SECTION at 90° TO SLOPE 
showing fixing of insulation 


No.2 mild steel V7 
| 


interna! wall 
not necessarily 
under tie 
connection. 


SASS 


DETAIL OF TENSION JOINT IN TIE-BEAM 


0,-4 


line of tile 
finish. 


precast concrete 

eaves filler strip, 
lightweight 
concrete 
slabs 


gutter bracket 
hooked ‘over. & 


plugged into — + — 
joints — — 
precast concrete ~ YZ WA tie beam 
eaves plate. Ly 
WAZ 


$—7"- cavity wall 


EAVES DETAIL 
lightweight concrete insulation 
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30 CONDUIT STREET 


LONDON 
PHONE MAYFAIR 8382 
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CENTRAL HEATING 
VENTILATION: 
AIR CONDITIONING 


BANK LOW MILLS 


MARSH LANE LEEDS 9 
PHONE LEEDS 20911 
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LEADERSHIP 


F_ Leadership is not a static quality that, once acquired, can 
be held for all time. It implies a continual marching 
forward ever in the van of progress. 


Every art, science, movement, industry has its recognised 
leaders. They are the men or firms untiring in creative 
thought and skilled intelligent action. Achievement 
before monetary gain is always their governing policy. 


Such are the natural, unalterable conditions of leadership. 


For nearly a hundred years The Chatwood Safe Company 
Ltd. has unswervingly adhered to the policy expressed 
in The Chatwood Tradition : 


‘* Achievement is but another milestone along the 
highway of progress. The end of the journey lies 
ever beyond.”’ 


The unchallenged Chatwood leadership in the realm of 
Security Engineering is thus but the normal result 
of the natural conditions controlling leadership in 


THE every sphere of activity. 
CHATWOOD 
SECURITY THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LTD. 


Bankers’ Engineers 
Head Office: SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 
Grams: CHATWOOD SHREWSBURY Phone: SHREWSBURY 4001 sesame 
LONDON MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
BOMBAY 
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what time ...?2?” 


When insulation of a building is considered the question must be asked—and answered-- 
‘© In what time will the resulting economies repay the extra cost (if any) of the insulation?” ‘The answer wiil 
depend on construction, cost of insulation, cost of heating plant, price of fuel, temperature require- 
ments and so on. 


The following table is compiled from Table 1 and Chart 2 of Bulletin No. 12—“ Thermal 
Insulation of Buildings”? issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power. It relates to the lining of 
typical wartime constructions with } inch Insulating Board, with air space. ‘‘ Cost of insulation ” 
figures are per 1,000 sq. ft. 


“Thermal Transmittance Increase or decrease of Number of years in 
Construction cost of Insulation over which fuel saving 
Savings on Heating pays for extra cost of 
Uninsulated Insulated Reduction Plant insulation 
Corrugated iron roof 1.5 0.32 1.18 £24 saving — 
Corrugated asbestos 
cement roof 1.4 0.32 1.08 
Corrugated iron wall 1.2 0.31 0.89 £6 
Corrugated asbestos 
cement wall ws 1.15 0.30 0.85 £4 a — 
din. Flat asbestos 
cement wall e 0.89 0.28 0.61 £12 extra 13 years 
4 in. Concrete roof .. 0.68 0.26 0.42 4 
4 in. Concrete wall .. 0.64 0.25 0.39 5 
45 in. Brick wall i 0.64 0.25 0.39 £25 5 5 se 


In practically all heated “ single-skin ’’ buildings the savings in initial cost of central heating plant outweigh 
the cost of insulation, as the savings in labour in manufacturing and installing heating plant exceed the labour used 
in insulation. In all types of buildings in general use to-day the money saved on fuel repays the extra cost of insulation 
in a few years. 


with what efficiency?” 


But there is another aspect of insulation—probably of greater National importance—iis effect 
on the efficiency of workers. If, through inadequate or badly distributed warmth, or cold draughts 
precipitated by uninsulated surfaces, the output of workers in factory or workshop is reduced by 
5 per cent. during the cold months of the year, the loss is equal to one week’s output per annum. 
How many times would the value of one week’s output exceed the cost of adequate insulation ? 

And can the country afford to lose the output ? 


Supplies of 4 inch Insulating Board are available for 
insulating approved buildings of essential character. We 
welcome enquiries for lining new or existing buildings by our 
latest SPECIALISED CONSTRUCTION methods. Our 
advice is at your service. 


TENTEST FIBRE BOARD CO. LTD., 75 CRESCENT WEST, HADLEY WOOD, BARNET, HERTS 


Telephone : BARnzt 5501 (5 lines) Telegrams : Fiboard, ‘Phone, Londor 
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Siocks are 
available ar 
our Branches 


W.T.HENL 


MILTON COURT 


THERMOP 


=YS TELEGRAPH WORKS CO. LTD. 


LASTIC 
CABLES 


The cable user who for years has been buying rubber cables from 
a reputable maker may quite naturally feel disinclined to change 
over to what is to him a new and untried product. He can rest 
assured, however, that the confidence he has placed in his supplier 
will not be betrayed. It is true that the introduction of alternatives 
to rubber is the outcome of necessity, due to shortage of supplies of 
raw rubber, but these alternatives are the result of many years of 
research and experiment. 


Whilst, therefore, we put forward HENLEY P.V.C. Thermoplastic 
Wires and Cables and Flexible Cords in accordance with the 
recognised B.S. and G.D.E.S. requirements in order to save rubber, 
we do so with the confidence that if they are properly installed, 
they will give excellent service. 


Thermoplastic 
Wires.Cahbles and 
Flexihle Cords 


WESTCOTT DORKING + SURREY HENLETEL, DORKING. 
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County School, Weston-super-Mare Architect : A. J. Toomer, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., Taunton 


RUBEROID | 
ROOFING 


RUBEROID 
COMPOUND 4g 


7 UNDERLAY 
WOOD oR 
| CONGRETE 
ROOF 
Architects and Engin- 


eersareinvitedtowrite ~ 
ce: for a copy of this Rub- } 
eroid publication No. 

4 326 entitled ‘‘ Standard 
_ Specifications for Rub- 


THE RUBEROID 
BUILT-UP ROOF 


eroid Roofs.’ 
A Ruberoid Built-up Roof consists of two or more layers of Ruberoid 
underlay, bedded together and surfaced with either Ruberoid Standard 
a Roofing or Ruberoid Astos Asbestos Roofing. It can be laid on either 
ee. boarded or concrete roofs, whether flat, pitched or curved. It isa 


permanent roof which will withstand all weather conditions 


: An attractive alternative is provided by a finishing layer of Ruberoid 
¢ Slate Surfaced Roofing in red, green or blue. These colours are 
= particularly soft and pleasant, being formed of natural crushed slate 
i applied to the surface during manufacture 

7 Ruberoid Contract Departments located in London, Birmingham, Manchester, 


7 Newcastle, Edinburgh, Dublin and Belfast, promptly undertake work on any 
- scale and in any part of the country. Estimates sent on receipt of particulars 


THE RUBEROID CO. LTD., 121, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 
AS OUR INDUSTRY IS CONTROLLED AND PRIORITY HAS TO BE GIVEN TO GOVERNMENT WORK, 


OUR ABILITY TO EXECUTE ORDERS IS SUBJECT TO THE REGULATIONS IMPOSED ON OUR 
INDUSTRY BY THE MINISTRY OF WORKS. 
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CENTRAL 
HEATING. 


BY HOT WATER OR LOW PRESSURE STEAM 
Brockhouse ‘‘Selfstoke’’ Gravity Feed Boilers, 
with a normal rated output of 3,766,000 B.T.U.’s, 
heat this modern store. 
} Thermostatic Control, combined with the highest 
| degree of Thermal Efficiency, gives a Fuel Saving of 
es 40 per cent. average over hand-fired plants of equal 

| rating. 
| 


Results show Economy, Efficiency, Reliability, 
Cleanliness, and Quiet Running. 

@ Automatic Gravity Feed from Storage Hopper. 
@ Controlled Primary & Pre-heated Secondary Air. 
@ Water-Cooled Grate. 

@ Burns Anthracite, Semi-Anthracite, or Coke. 
@ Perfect Smokeless Combustion. 


Full Technical Details, also particulars of the 
Brockhouse Automatic Condensate Return System 
on request. 
Our Boiler Advisory Service is at your disposal 
without obligation, and we will be pleased to show 
you how to 


SAVE FUEL 


BROCKHOUSE HEATER CO., LTD. 
VICTORIA WORKS, WEST BROMWICH, 
STAFFS. 

Telephone No. WEDNESBURY 0243 

London Office : 
Morley Hall, 25/26, St. George Street, 


Hanover Square, 
Telephone No. MAYFAIR 8783/8 


Automatie Gravity Feed Boilers 


The Royal Arsenal Co- 
Operative Society, Wool- 
wich. MAIN STORES. 


Architect: S. W. Ackroyd, 
Esq., F.R.1.B.A., London. 
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P L A\ N 


| 


with STEEL \ \ 


The flexibility of the Sankey Sheldon ABC system of unit storage in steel 
means that it is easy to plan in the most economical way for both space 
and cost. And it is easy to replan if storage requirements change. 
@ Sankey-Sheldon adjustable Shelving and Bins, being of steel, are fire- 
resisting, vermin-proof, easily-cleaned and provide the maximum storage 
space in each unit. Shelves and partitions 


SANKEY-SHELDON are readily adjustable. On all storage prob- 
STEEL FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 


Enquiries to Sankey-Sheldon, Dept J.R., 


ALSO HARRIS & SHELDON LTD. MAKERS OF SHOPS. 46 Cannon Street, E.C.4 


x 

STORAGE 

| 
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MAKE LIGHT OF IT. te. the Crompton Lighting fervice do the 


worrying over your iighting problems. Hundreds of installations owe 


their high visual efficiency to Crompton planning and Crompton Lamps. 


FOR CORRECT LIGHTING 
TUNGSTEN... FLUORESCENT... DISCHARGE... 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD - ELECTRA HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telegrams : Crompark, Estrand, Londo. 


icltepkone: Ternple Bar 


CROMPTON LAMPS 
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The Face of Things 
to Come 


LANS Now BEING CONSIDERED may determine the character of many of our 
P buildings for generations to come. 

It is to be assumed that Materials will be selected with commensurate care. 

In any assessment of the relative merits of the major constructional materials, Good 
Bricks stand alone for general serviceability. 

Adaptable to most styles of architecture, they offer exceptional scope for the intro- 
duction of colour and variations of texture. . 
Good Bricks give a permanent finish to a building; there are types of Facings which 
will retain their colour and freshness even in smoky or acid-laden atmospheres. 
Structurally, Good Bricks will meet the most exacting demands, as witness their 


use in the tallest chimneys in the land. 


Good Bricks always look Good? 


Published in the interests of Good Brickwork by the makers of 


ACCRINGTON “NORI” BRICKS 


ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE COMPANY, ACCRINGTON - - - ACCRINGTON 2684 
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The NEW LIVERPOOL 
PHILHARMONIC HALL 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ENGINEERS TO 
H.M. KING GEORGE VI 


LIVERPOOL: Martin’s Bank Building, Water Street. Central 5832 


Architect : 
Herbert J. Rowse 
F.R.1L.B.A 


Just as Crittalls installed invisible embedded panel warm- 
ing, inlet and extract mechanical ventilation and hot water 
equipment in the impressive new Liverpool Philharmonic 
Hall, so will they install ‘controlled comfort’ in many 
other important public buildings in post-war Britain. 


* * * 
Other services undertaken include Oil or Gas Fired Boilers, Electric 
Thermal Storage, Air Conditioning, Thermostatic Control, Steam Supplies, 
Compressed Air Suppiies, Radiator Warming, Dulrae Electric Warming, 
Cooking Equipment. 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 7777 


BIRMINGHAM: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place. Central 2478 
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MODERN BUILDINGS 


UNILEVER HOUSE, LONDON. Architects: Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne, FF.R.I B.A 
q , Consulting Architect: J. Lomax Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. 


Heating, Hot Water, and _ Ventilating 


Plants designed and_ installed by Zu 

7 HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 


LONDON - LEICESTER - LIVERPOOL NOTTINGHAM BOURNEMOUTH 
: TEMPORARY LONDON ADDRESS - UPHILL ROAD -MILL HILL: N-W7 - ‘Phone MILL HILL 2285 (61ine:) 
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XV 


London Office: P.O. Box No. 255. 6, BROADWAY, S.W.]1 


COAL, SILICA BRICKS. 
IRON, STEEL AND BRASS CASTINGS, ROLLS. 
STEEL*, BARS, SHEETS AND PLATES. 
BLACKPLATE AND TINPLATES. 


HEAVILY COATED TINNED, TERNE AND | 
LEADCOATED SHEETS AND PLATES. | 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS, STAMPINGS AND 
DIAPHRAGMS. 


TANKS, CISTERNS, KEGS AND*® DRUMS. 

| 

ALLOY STEEL INGOTS, | 
BILLETS, BARS AND SHEETS. 


| 
ALUMINIUM ALLOY | 
SLABS AND SHEETS. 


On Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, 
Board of Trade and other lists 


BALDWINS LIMITED 
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PHORPRES BRICKS 
The widespread 
National Distribu- 
tion built up by 
London Brick Com- 
pany Limited over a 

iod of years is 
temporarily curtail- 
ed. After the war the 
Phorpres delivery 
service will be still 
more widespread 
and efficient. 


* 
») 


WHAT BEAUTY THIS COUNTRY OF OURS DISPLAYS. 


But beauty alone is not enough to keep the country worker from the 
new estates around the towns. Only good rural housing and reason- 
able security for agriculture can secure that better balance between 
Town and Country upon which our post-war economy finally depends. 
London Brick is planning to meet the post-war urgent needs of every 
part of rural England for millions upon millions of Phorpres bricks. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : STEWARTBY, BEDFORD, BEDS. 
BIRMINGHAM OFFICE : PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, ST. PHILIP'S PLACE, BIRMINGHAM, 3. 
BRISTOL DEPOT : ASHLEY HILL GOODS DEPOT (G.W.R.) ASHLEY HILL. 


Telephone: KEMPSTON 3131 
Phone : COLMORE 4141 
Phone: BRISTOL 46572 
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ROBERT ADAMS’ PATENT 
SILENT CHECK : 
q 
DOOR SPRINGS 
: OILTIGHT AND WATERTIGHT E 
SHALLOW FLOOR PATTERNS 
TO SUIT EVERY REQUIREMENT 
= Recent Contracts Inchude INSTALLED IN THE GREAT 
Edmonton Fire Station, Ne IN | 
= obart House, S.W.|I. = 
| New University Buildings, Oxford, etc. GREAT BRITAIN. 
SPECIALISTS FOR: : Es 
; _ Window Gearing . Locks . Panic Bolts . Door | 
Furniture . Ironmongery. | 
|: 
= G 
= 
ROBERT ADAMS 
ROBERT ADAMS (VICTOR) LTD. 
139a, STAINES ROAD, HOUNSLOW 
Late of 3/5 Emerald Street, W.C.I. - th 
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Guildford Cathedral. 


Mr. Edward Maufe of the complete design. 
far and photographs of other buildings by Mr. Edward Maufe, Royal Gold Medallist, 


A plotegraph of the cathedral as built so 


1944, are given on pp. 54 and 55. 
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A NEW YEAR MESSAGE 


In wishing all Members of the R.I.B.A. a Happy New Year, 
may I express the hope that the close of the year will see, if not 
the end of the war, at least that end within measurable distance. 

The past four years have been very difficult for the architectural 
profession. September 1939 saw all civil building stopped by 
Government order, and for the bulk of our Members, their normal 
means of livelihood destroyed. 


The great majority of our young men are in the Forces, but for 
the older men there has been very little, except war damage, air- 
raid shelters, and a certain amount of work on military camps, 
hospitals, and aerodromes. 

It was perhaps natural that, under these circumstances, there 
should be some discontent, and a feeling, however unjustified, 
that the R.I.B.A. could have done something to ease these 
difficulties. 


In my message to you to-day, I want you to believe that the 
Council and Committees of the Institute are very alive to their 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 


responsibilities, and to the fact that your future prosperity lies 
very largely in their hands, and I would ask you, in return, to 
give them your loyal support and confidence. 

The organisation of the R.I.B.A. is the most democratic of all 
professions, and the success or failure of its Council is the success 
or failure of the profession itself. 

Let me give you a few examples of the Institute’s activities. 

A special Committee is making a complete review of the system 
of architectural education, in order to bring it into line with 
modern requirements. This Committee has been working for 
some considerable time and its report will soon be in our hands. 

Another Committee is considering in what way the Architect 
can be of greater service to the community as a Town and 
Country Planner, and in this connection, numbers of Architects 
all over the country are working on Regional plans under a 
Central Advisory Committee, with a view to showing how Archi- 
tects can contribute to the replanning of Britain. 


Bt 
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The Demobilisation Committee is planning for the welfare of 
our Members who are now serving in the Forces with a view to 
setting up adequate machinery to ensure their return to pro- 
fessional life at the earliest possible moment. 


The Practice Committee is tackling a general revision of the 
Scale of Charges which again needs to be revised and brought into 
line with modern conditions. 


The Public Relations Committee has been reconstituted, and a 
new Assistant Public Relations Officer appointed. 


Normal Council Meetings have been resumed, lectures and 
exhibitions are being arranged, and, as far as war-time conditions 
permit, it is intended to resume the full active life of pre-war days. 


The Institute has suffered a great loss by the retirement of our 
Secretary, Sir Ian MacAlister, and we hope to mark his services 
to the profession in a suitable fashion at an early date. In the 
meantime, his place is being taken by Mr. C. D. Spragg, who has 
been Assistant Secretary for 17 years, and to whom we can look 
with confidence to carry on the high traditions of the Institute. 


I have been greatly encouraged by the many letters I have 
received from Members, many from overseas, and I am looking 
forward to the day when the R.I.B.A. will not only be the admini- 
strative head of the profession, but will again be the centre of all 
its social activities. 


Let me conclude with the hope that during the coming year 
every Member will give the Institute and its Allied Societies his 
or her whole-hearted support, so that, in the great and difficult 
task which lies before us, we shall be worthy to take cur rightful 
place in the rebuilding of our country. 


EDWARD MAUFE—ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST FOR 
ARCHITECTURE, 1944 


His Majesty the King has approved of the recommendation of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, that Mr. Edward Maufe, 
A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., M.A.Oxon., should be recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal for Architecture, 1944. 


Mr. Edward Maufe, who was born in 1883, is best known for 
his work as a church architect and as designer of the new Guildford 
Cathedral, but his work has extended over a wide range of archi- 
tecture. 


Among his more important buildings are the following : 

Gut_prorp CATHEDRAL, which was won in competition in 1932 and 
was partly built when the war brought the work to a temporary close. 

Cuurcues : at Clapham and Shepherds Bush for the Deafand Dumb ; 
St. Thomas, Hanwell ; St. John the Evangelist, Hook, Hants; St. 
George, Goodrington, S. Devon ; All Saints, Wiston Green ; Bishop 
Harrington Memorial Church, Hove, Sussex, and the First Clubland 
Church, Walworth, in which the church and club buildings were 
combined to make one of the most interesting church building schemes 
of the inter-war period. 

Cotiece Buitpincs: New buildings for St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and for St. John’s College, Oxford, his own College of which he 
has recently been elected an Honorary Fellow ; Richmond Wesleyan 
Theological College and Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road, 
London. 

Hosters: Students’ hostel for London Hospital and a hostel for 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Country Houses: Far Scar, Grassington, Yorks; Broadstone, 
Dorset ; Walton-in-the-Wolds, Leicestershire ; Kelling Hall, Norfolk ; 
Little Roothings, Essex, and many others. 

Banks for Lloyds at Dartford ; Amesbury ; Coventry Street, Lon- 
don ; St. Albans; Cheam; Bury St. Edmunds and Putney. 

BroapcastinG Stupios: Cardiff and the Chapel in Broadcasting 
House, London. 

Orrice Bur_pincs for Commercial Cable Co., London. 

Tueatres : The Playhouse, Oxford (with F. G. M. Chancellor) and 
the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, outstanding among English repertory 
theatres. 

Mr. Maufe is the architect for the restoration of Gray’s Inn and 
published his preliminary designs early this year. 
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Mr. Maufe served his articles with W. A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A. During 
the last war he served in the Royal Artillery and was A.D.C. to the 
General Officer Commanding the R.A. XXI Corps and during the 
present war Mr. Maufe is serving in the Observer Corps in his ho:ne 
county of Sussex. 

He has contributed largely to the work of the R.I.B.A. of which he 
has been Vice-President and is now a Member of Council. He is a 
member of the Faculty Board of Fine Arts of Cambridge University. 

He was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1938. 


CONFERENCE ON TEACHING OF ARCHITEC- 
TURAL APPRECIATION IN SCHOOLS 


On Thursday, 6 January, a most successful conference was held 
at the R.I.B.A. to discuss the question of the teaching of archi- 
tectural appreciation in schools. The conference was opened by 
the President and Mr. Basil Sullivan [F.] was in the chair. The 
conference consisted of representatives of the profession, including 
members of the R.I.B.A.’s special Committee on the Teaching of 
Architectural Appreciation in Schools who had been responsible 
for the preparation of the conference, representatives of the 
Board of Education, National education societies, teacher’s 
bodies, etc., representing all types of education. In all about 
70 persons attended. 


At the morning session the principal speaker was Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis, who gave an enthusiastic and stimulating opening 
to the meetings. In the afternoon Mr. William F. Morris, 
Headmaster of Alfred Sutton Central School, Reading, proposed 
the following resolution :— 

This Conference of school teachers and others interested in education 
has met at the invitation of the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
discuss the teaching of architectural appreciation in schools. 

The Conference wishes to record its conviction that an appreciation 
of the ways in which men have built—as spirit and ambitions have 
developed and under varying conditions of climate, of materials and of 
mechanical skill—should be used to link together such subjects as 
history, geography and art, and relate them to a child’s own experience 
of familiar things. 

The Conference fully realises that appreciation of this type cannot be 
evoked in children on any wide scale unless it is first evoked in their 
teachers, and appeals to the Board of Education to consider how this 
might best be achieved. 

The resolution was carried nem. con. after a discussion in which 
most of the salient problems of technique and opportunity were 
thrashed out in some detail. 

The chairman stated that the Royal Institute now proposed to 
request the President of the Board of Education to receive a 
delegation who would present the resolution from the Conference. 

In connection with the conference an Exhibition was held of 
architectural and town planning drawings and models made by 
children in English schools. 


NEW YEAR HONOURS ‘ 
The following members received honours in the New Year list : 
O.B.E. Mr. W. F. Dickinson, J.P. [F.]. 
Mr. John Creese [A.]. 
M.B.E. (Military Division) Major S. W. Milburn, R.A., T.A. [F.]. 
(Civil Division) Mr. W. B. Wheatley [F.]. 


The following honours will be of interest to many members of 


the profession :—Mr. F. P. Robinson, Secretary M.O.W., 
received the K.C.B.; Mr. W. R. Fraser, Secretary of the War 
Damage Commission, and Mr. J. C. Wrigley, Joint Deputy 
Secretary of the Ministry of Health, received the K.B.E. ; Ceol. 
A. H. Killick, D.S.O., M.C., Secretary of the Chartered Sur- 
veyors Institution, received the C.B.B. (Military Division). 


An INFORMAL MEETING will be held at the R.I.B.A. 
on Tuesday, 15 February 1944, at 5.30 p.m., when Mr. 
T. P. Bennett, C.B.E., [F.], will read a paper on ‘*‘ War 
Experience on the Organisation of Building Contracts.”’ 


Jani 
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SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, O.M., P.R.A. [F] 


By H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL [F]., Past-President 


With the death of Sir Edwin Lutyens there passes from the 
scene another of the British architects who, since the unknown 
designer of Ottery St. Mary church, have been laws to themselves 
for the future wonderment of historians. Wren, Hawksmoor, 
Soane, Street, Shaw, Lutyens, what an impressive but inconse- 
quent succession they make! Conforming to no system, unless 
it be that the affinity between the first named and the last show 
variation to be going round in a circle. Very English they all 
were ; inventive, resourceful, and endowed with the power of 
commanding opportunity and enrolling disciples. Men who for 
the most part felt before they thought, but who, when forced to it, 
Men strongly dis- 
,tinguished by their enthusiasm and ego-centricity from the other 
dynasty that shared their rule—from the philosophic line of 
Dance junior, Chambers, Cockerell, Barry, Butterfield, Pearson, 
Burnet. Men whom, perhaps, we cannot expect people outside 
this country to see with our eyes, but whom no Englishman can 
have any difficulty in loving and applauding. 

Sir Edwin youngly began to serve his art, designing in his 
*teens—or at any rate in his legal infancy, various small buildings 
in Surrey. Of these the lodges at Park Hatch, the barber’s shop 
at Shere, Manstead Corner, and the first part of the house at 
Crooksbury have nothing that is not found again and again in the 
work of his master, Sir Ernest George. He could not then have 
chosen a more congenial model, since by that time Sir 
Ernest had simplified his cottage style into a rural idiom 
of great charm. Charm was obviously the young pupil’s 
preoccupation, and the next house he built, that’ of Chinthurst 
Hill, while still predominantly Ernest-Georgian, is as charming 
as can be. This house is planned with a recklessness of 
economy and convenience from which the elder man would 
probably have shrunk, but both master and pupil were 
picture-makers, planning pictorially rather than practically, 
until the ends of their lives. In the red brick house in Effingham 
village, and in the additions to Stoke College in Suffolk a germ is 
visibly working ; each is more recognisable to us as Lutyens than 
anything he had designed before. I do not know the date of the 
unfinished church at Knebworth but I suspect that it should be 
classed with these other juvenilia. What exists of it is not at all 
promising. 

The first full development of Lutyens’ architectural individuality 
appeared in a remarkable group of houses :—Fulbrook, Orchards, 
and Munstead Wood, all built of Bargate stone walling ; and the 
Deanery Garden at Sonning built of brick. At the edge of the 
group stands the slightly more formal design of Tigbourne Court 
and of Monkton near Sir Ernest George’s important work at 
West Dean—the first of stone, the second of brick and, unlike all 
the others, with wooden casements. More formal again, though 
still in the same category, are the white walled dower house at 
Knebworth, with its primly pilastered front to the garden, and 
the gabled but highly symmetrical Little Thakeham. 

The charm of all these houses is elaborate and compelling ; 
and—although some of the potency with which it enthralled my 
generation may have evaporated—there can be few people 
insensible of it, even among the young. The apparatus with 
which it is produced is the apparatus of Shaw and George—the 
long level ridge of a great roof that usually sweeps down in some 
part nearly to the ground, the high massive chimneys, the exhibi- 
tion of oaken carpentry, the small much divided casements 
pushed right up under the eaves or floating in a sea of plain wall. 
But in Lutyens’ use of this apparatus we observe a new freedom. 
Shaw always, and even George frequently, planned their houses 
with an economy and directness inherited from eighteenth 
century tradition; the elevations might be as romantically 
charming as such economy and compactness would allow, but 
inevitably in the exterior of so close a conglomerate chimneys 


might picrce roofs in embarrassing places and windows be 
compulsorily larger and more crowded than an architect working 
in the old farm-house manner would wish. Lutyens never would 
have any of this compulsion at all. He planned his clevational 
effects from the outset. If the picture in his mind allowed only 
of very small windows, then additional windows had to be 
contrived round the corner, or the plan had to be made only one 
room thick at that point so as to allow of windows at the back. 
When I was young it used to be whispered in offices that Sir 
Ernest George on first designing a house dashed off two sepia 
perspectives and a sketch plan of the ground floor only, leaving 
the rest to be worked out afterwards. I do not suppose the tale 
was true of George, and it certainly could never be true of Lutyens, 
whose plans have a scenic effectiveness that testifies to the working 
of his mind upon them from the beginning. But they are picture- 
maker’s plans serving with greater fidelity pictorial needs than 
practical. And for what they are they are often superb. 

Of the early group of houses which I have ncw enumerated, 
probably Munstead Wood is the most completely successful. It 
was built to suit that wonderful friend Miss Gertrude Jekyll, and 
suited her to perfection. Seen in conjunction with the famous 
and lovely garden around it, no modern English house has to me 
more magic than this one, and with that abiding magic is mingled 
the memory of its owner and her touching pride in the architect 
whose young mind she had fed with so much nourishment. One 
who remembered ‘‘ Miss Gertrude” before Lutyens was born 
used to tell me of the country crafts she practised and the country 
lore she collected in her girlhood ; of the love she had always had 
for the stuff from which his designs were afterwards to be fashioned. 
She fostered his talent, helped him to opportunities, and exulted 
in his success. 

A slightly later house in which the idiom of the early group is 
very satisfactorily simplified is that called ‘* Grey Walls” 
at Gullane near North Berwick. This I have always thought to 
be a peak in the range of his achievement, the garden front being 
most happily proportioned, and the concave segmental entrance 
front brilliantly managed. The latter is an experiment that 
having succeeded was, wisely, never repeated. The more 
ambitious experimental planning of Papillon Hall had perhaps 
better never have been tried at all. 

Both Daneshill and Marsh Court have always seemed to me too 
much of a good thing ; designs of size so considerable made with 
such a shrinking from formality belong to a Victorian frame of 
mind that has passed. At Marsh Court is one of those complicated 
gardens full of architecture and water which photograph very well 
but do not perhaps add very greatly to the pleasure of life. There 
is another such garden at Buckhurst Park, made round a pseudo- 
Elizabethan house to which Lutyens added a very characteristic 
music-room. The builder’s-yard kind of garden, to which he 
always inclined, found a magnificent occasion at Delhi where 
circumstances make it not only successful but highly appropriate. 

In all these houses except the very earliest there are details 
here and there of a pronounced neo-Classical flavour, often 
provokingly placed in exaggeratedly homespun surroundings. 
This sort of quaint incongruity, this sort of friendly slapping of the 
classics on the back reminds me of the school of sentiment repre- 
sented in literature by the works of the late Sir James Barrie. It 
makes you cry, either with happiness or with vexation according 
to your idiosyncrasy ; if it is to be done at all it could probably 
not be done better than Lutyens did it in the hall of Little Thake- 
ham. Ina big house built toward the end of his life he made the 
same joke through a megaphone, placing a large tetrastyle 
portico in the side of what looks rather like an enormous Nor- 
mandy grange. 

At first sight his uniformly neo-Classic designs seem based upon 
another thesis than this, but if we analyse them we find that 
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however demurely worn may be the livery of the great style, 
quaintness and fantasy are never far away. Temple Dinsley, 
Great Maytham, the Salutation at Sandwich, and the London 
houses in St. James’s Square and old Westminster, are designs it 
is convenient to call Wrennian (although the rarity of houses 
designed by Wren makes the epithet allusive rather than exact). 
Of the three in the country only the Salutation is entirely new, 
but the other two have become his in the handling. All are 
delightful and formally dressed, the country gentleman en habit. 
All have lavish plans in different degrees and many internal 
beauties. 

Nashdom I could never regard as anything but a failure, with 
its fagade that breaks down in the middle and its disproportion- 
ately large staircase. The very elaborate villa at Ilkley is hard to 
beat as an example of architectural congestion in a small space, 
but displays some striking feats of bravura. The British Embassy 
at Washington is large without grandeur and has never, I think, 


been regarded as one of its author’s successes. A design of 


equally domestic character which, on the other hand, has never 
had said, or deserved to have said, a word against its excellence 
is that of the Offices of Country Life in Covent Garden. 

The design of the little bank next St.+-James’s Church in 
Piccadilly shows the same certain handling, but with a slightly 
disconcerting preciousness from which the earlier design for 
Country Life is free. Very different from either of these is the 
large block of offices on Finsbury Circus, in which movement 
and grandeur are secured at a cost of utility that city magnates 
seem always eager to pay. Similarly faced with Portland stone, 
but earlier in date and much smaller, is an agreeable little office 
building on the east side of Kingsway. Both in Finsbury Circus 
and in Kingsway there is a brio that in Lutyens’ later attempts 
at commercial buildings seems to me to have been lost. Many 
of his admirers will regret that his name should be connected 
with such forlorn hopes as the making the best of Grosvenor 
House. 

The transcendent skill that Lutyens possessed in the pictorial 
combination of building forms and the lovely shaping of those 
forms in themselves were acquired in the practice of domestic 
architecture, and it is therefore upon his domestic architecture 
that any estimate of his total achievement must in the first place 
be founded. He worked in an age that was gradually losing all 
fixed standards of artistic propriety, but which was still susceptible 
to the poetry of form. With little law beyond his own mood, 
sometimes his own whim, he did, in his art everything he felt 
inclined to—suitable things, unsuitable things, logical things, 
illogical things ; and he did them all quite beautifully. In his 
many efforts to recapture completely the architectural atmosphere 
of the late seventeenth century he set himself a peculiarly difficult 
task, since in that atmosphere so many elements were accidental 
at the time and at any other time must be evoked artificially. 
The fascinating confluence of fine craftsmanship, sound and 
comely building materials, native tradition, French and Dutch 
fashions, that had mingled with the products of a brilliant and 
slightly perverse invention to produce what most Englishmen 
worship as WREN—that confluence, if a Wren Redivivus was to 
bring it together again, had to be all his own work from the start. 
This was sometimes Lutyens’ undertaking, and so great were his 
powers and gusto that he often ran past his goal and improved 
upon his model. 

I believe that responsible criticism will eventually agree that 
Wren in the design of St. Paul’s Cathedral was faced with a task 
a little too big for his mercurial, opportunist method to tackle. 
No one can deny the superb mass and contour of the external 
dome and lantern, nor the highly satisfactory proportions of nave 
and aisles seen in cross-section ; and the beauty of many of the 
details in stone, iron, and wood is notorious. But against these 
must be weighed the many disastrous expedients into which 
Wren was led by his habitual disregard of the nature of things 
and by his complaisant acceptance of compromises pressed upon 
him by circumstances. The extraordinary internal disguise of 
the main support of the dome, and the sham external heightening 
of the aisles are well-known examples of the former ; the division 
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of the whole exterior into two small superimposed orders so as to 
avoid the costly stonework of one large one is an example of the 
latter. 

Lutyens was incapable of mistakes of this kind, although he 
sometimes let his great tenderness for the memory of Sir Christo- 
pher support him in small cognate naughtinesses. The design 
that he has left behind for a cathedral grander than St. Paul’s is a 
miracle of self-assurance and consummate technique, and pro- 
mises a wonder of Christendom. So relatively small a part of the 
huge area covered will have any view of the High Altar that the 
conception may be said to be architecturally that of a pantheon, 
of a fusion of numerous very stately temples ; in the central and 
largest of which will assemble the worshippers at the principal 
rite. When it is realised that that central temple can contain the 
congregation to be expected in a city of the size of Liverpool, the 
dimensions of the whole stagger the imagination. 

To most of us the entire conception needs more intense study 
than has yet been possible before it can be critically judged. 
That its author should not be here to guide its realisation and 
growth is a major architectural tragedy. 

The largest undertaking that Lutyens brought to a conclusion 
was his share of the great works at New Delhi, where, in spite of 
the disasters that always seem to attend architectural collabora- 
tions, his personal achievement is of outstanding excellence. At 
Delhi there could be no country gables or Surrey carpentry to set 
off the solemnity of dome and portico—but charming, veiled, 
allusions to native architectural forms are brought to serve the 
same purpose. The front of the Viceroy’s House shows its 
designer’s technique, and his peculiarities, at their highest. 
Nothing could be better done, and nobody else could have done 
just that thing. 

It is unwise and unbecoming, when a distinguished man has 
just died, to compare his merits and achievements with those of 
men whose accounts have already been settled by history. That 
Lutyens’ originality, invention, sensitiveness, and skill, were 
outstanding cannot I think be questioned, and these qualities in 
an artist are those that dazzle the most. He was always opposed 
to the school of architects that proclaims itself Modern, recognising 
in them a romanticism not genial, as his was ; and self-deluded, 
which his was not. He had the Renaissance—(and indeed the 
Victorian)—artist’s exhibitionism, imposing his own artistic per- 
sonality in season and out of season; and the personality was 
one that generally received a warm welcome. | Whether by the 
reality of his buildings or by their photographic illustrations he 
gave to thousands of his generation happy dreams, and dreams 
were what they needed. He was a magician, a spell-binder, and 
few of us have not been in thrall to him. Those of us who had his 
friendship deeply grieve his loss. He seems to leave behind him a 
grey world, full of grim architectural Puritans on the one hand 
and gentleman-like architects who do the done thing on the 
other. Hetook Shaw’s place, but who is to take his ? 


Mr. Curtis Green, R.A., writes: 

By the death of Sir Edwin Lutyens we have lost one of the 
greatest artists and one of the great men of his time. 

Each of his houses with their gardens was a work of art, fresh 
as the morning, fragrant of lovely yesterdays. 

Lutyens was unusually fortunate in the early recognition of his 
genius, each new work leading on to the final masterpieces of the 
Vice-Regal Lodge at Delhi and the Cenotaph. 

A friendship of over 30 years entitled me to a place among 


the speakers when, in 1941, the Council of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects entertained Lutyens, with other architect 
members of the Royal Academy, to celebrate the award of the 
Order of Merit by the King in recognition of his fame. 

I said on that occasion :— 

Fifty years ago Willie Lutyens, your guest’s younger brother, won the 
mile for Cambridge, and continued to do so four successive years, 
breaking the record in 1894. He held the record for the 1,000 yards 
for 31 years. He is one of a record breaking family. 

My elder brother was at the same college, one summer he brought 
Willie to stay with us. He told us of his brother Ned ; according to 
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him Ned was at that time the leading architect in London, consequently 
in the world. He, Willie, was a most engaging fellow, a first-rate 
family trumpeter, now a Canon of Rochester. 

Forty-two years ago I was admiring his brother’s work for H.M° 
Government in the British Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 
He was then, I believe, installed in what had been Norman Shaw’s 
house in Bloomsbury Square. You will have heard of his superb 
room, forerunner of many to come, with its green floor, its highly 
polished black walls, a mirror for the gold and vermilion of a gorgeous 
Coromandel Screen, the green of the floor, the hangings and the covers. 


It was not ull, I think, 1g10, that I was introduced to him, sitting 
next him at a dinner. He asked me if I was busy. I said “ unfor- 
tunately I am not.’ Next day I was rung up. ‘ Would I call on 
Mr. Lutyens at 11 o’clock the following morning.” This is, I believe, 
a fulland substantially accurate account of that five minutes’ interview. 

* Hallo, Green, I like your work, do you like mine?” I said, “ Of 
course I do.”’ He said, ** I am going to Delhi to-morrow, will you come 
round and look over the boy’s work.’ I staggered to and fro, and 
said, ‘* What do you want me to do?’ He said, ‘* Oh, look round, I 
am awfully busy, good-bye, thank you so much.” 

1 think that is a revealing story of a spell-binding personality, inspiring 
both affection and ungrudging service. 

In those months I looked round and I learned a very great deal. 


Many of us feel, as I do, that we cannot over estimate what we have 
learned from him and through him. I know that is so with my partners, 
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my son and my son-in-law, Tony Lloyd. Many of us feel that he has 
done-more for architecture than any of his predecessors since Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

He opened up and cleansed the springs from whence we drew 
inspiration. 

Here is something more than cleverness, fertility, resource or taste. 
There is about his work, a harmony, a serenity, a lilt, qualities more 
usually associated with great music. 

On analysis it might be found that an early and ‘continuous pre- 
occupation with geometry is one of its elements. 

It has been said that ‘“* Euclid alone has looked on beauty bare.” 

To serve art faithfully requires the whole man. Lutyens has dedi- 
cated himself and his life to this great purpose, and we celebrate his 
country’s recognition of his achievement to-day. 

Lord Melbourne said :—‘* What I like about the Garter is that 
there is no damned merit about it.” 

What we like about the “* Order of Merit” is that there is no damned 
nonsense about it, you have to earn it. 

He has enriched his day and generation and specially his fellow 
artists. We are thankful for his incomparable art, we are thankful for 
his incomparable self. We delight in the noble simplicity and sincerity 
of the one, the wit and the affectionate and childlike quality of the 
other. 


May he rest in peace. 


THE FUNERAL OF SIR EDWIN LUTYENS 


Born 29 March 1869 


Died 1 January 1944 


It falls to few Englishmen to be honoured by an Abbey Funeral. 
and those who were present at that most moving ceremony at 
Westminster on 6 January will never forget it. 


The greatest architect of his generation, it seemed fitting that 
this last tribute to him should take place in the most sacred of 
our national shrines, with a service so steeped in tradition and 
dignity. 

The Dean and Chapter and the other Officers of the Establish- 
ment of the Collegiate Church, with the Bishop of London, 
preceded the body, in copes of black and gold, headed by the 
Processional Cross. The choir were in white and scarlet, with 
their Tudor ruffs. The pall was of white silk, embroidered with 
the rich heraldry and emblems of the Royal Abbey. The pall- 
bearers were the Earl of Lytton, Viscount Ridley, Mr. Robert 
Lutyens, his son, Sir William Reid Dick, R.A., Mr. W. Russell 
Flint, R.A., Sir William Goscombe John, R.A., Mr. Sydney Lee, 
R.A., and Mr. Curtis Green, R.A. 


The coffin was followed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. and 
Mr. Vincent Harris, R.A., carrying the Insignia of Sir Edwin, 
the coveted Order of Merit, the badge of the President of the 
Royal Academy, the Knight’s insignia of the Star of India. 


Then came the members of the Royal Academy. 


Slowly the clergy mounted the steps to the soft candle light of 
the Sacrarium, that contrasted with the soulless electric lighting 
of the choir. 


The coffin, covered with the pall, was placed on its high 
catafalque, beneath the soaring arcades and vaults of the Crossing, 
with six great amber candles, on high candlesticks, on either side. 


The age-old ritual, the familiar liturgy, the beauty of the 
music, the slow, measured tempo, all contributed to a service 
that was itself a work of art. 


The lesson, from the xxxviii Chapter of Ecclesiasticus, had 
particular relevance for a great artist and town-planner, and 
one who did so much to foster and encourage fine craftsmanship. 


** He setteth his mind to finish his work, and watcheth to polish 
it perfectly .... 

All these trust to their hands : and every one is wise in his work. 

Without these cannot a city be inhabited: ... 

But they will maintain the state of the world, and all their desire 
is in the work of their craft.” 


Those who knew him well, who knew the intense seriousness of 
the artist behind the smoke-screen of wit and fun, could not but 
be struck by one prayer that the Dean intoned from the steps of 
the altar : 

** May he, as of old, choose ‘ the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise, and the weak things of the world to confound 
the things that are mighty.’ ” 


In Vasari’s Lives it is recorded that the great Humanist artists 
and architects were, as a rule, laid to rest in the Pantheon of 
St. Peter’s. Of Baldassare Peruzzi he wrote : 


‘H+ was much lamented by his children and friends and was 
buried in the Ritondo near Raphael, being followed to his grave 
by all the Painters, Sculptors and Architects of Rome.” 


Edwin Lutyens, the great Humanist architect of his age, was 
likewise followed by his fellow artists at the great Abbey funeral, 
but the architects in the congregation were swallowed up by a 
congregation truly national, almost Imperial in its composition. 
When Sir Christopher Wren died, he had outlived his day, and 
had been most unfairly dismissed by George I, but King George V1 
was represented at the Abbey, and the Prime Minister, and every 
phase of our English life seemed gathered together to pay tribute 
to a great Englishman who had become a national institution. 


So he passed to his rest, full of honour, whilst the organ played 
Chopin’s Marche Funébre, and the bells of the Abbey Church, 
half muffled, rang a peal. It symbolised the end of an epoch in 
English architecture and ways of life. 


Generations yet unborn will place him among the Immortals. 
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BUILDINGS BY Mr. 
EDWARD MAUFE, A.R.A. 


Royat MEDALLIST, 1944 


Top left : Guildford Cathedral, the present state. 
Middle left: The Playhouse, Oxford (exterior 
only). 
: Middle right : St. Saviour’s, Acton. 
Bottom : St. Thomas the Apostle, Hanwell. 
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Top left: Trinity College, Cambridge 
Combination Room, Fagade to 
Nevile’s Court. 

Top right: Kelling Hall, Norfolk. 

At left: Pretious Field, Northiam, Sussex. 


Bottom : The Library, Wesleyan Theological 
College, Richmond. 
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ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT 


POSSIBILITIES OF 


COLLABORATION 


By HERBERT J. ROWSE [F.] 


Being a lecture in the series of lectures on Engineering Economics, Management and Atsthetics, arranged by the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in conjunction with the Senate of Cambridge University 


When I received the invitation from Professor Baker to give 
this lecture, I at first felt some uncertainty as to whether my 
qualifications were such as to enable me to speak to you with 
sufficient authority, but on reflection | may perhaps claim some 
justification on the grounds of a fairly long practice, both in works 
falling within the normal categories of a diverse architectural 
practice, and further in association with other works within the 
sphere of your own calling, sufficient at least to have given me 
some insight into the problems which beset our two professions. 

I desire, however, at the outset to disclaim even the appearance 
of coming before you to lay claim to any superior position for my 
profession, when compared with your own,-and I say this to you 
boldly at this moment because I wish to set it aside, so that in no 
way shall the possibility of it qualify what I wish to say to you, 
even though I am aware, as you must be, that in human affairs 
we must ackrowledge with some humility that the claim to 
complete disinterestedness, if unduly stressed, must savour of 
pretence. I am content, however, to leave my observations to 
your modeiate judgment when you have dwelt on their signifi- 
cance. 

Professor Raker, in extending to me the invitation to speak to 
you, suggested that it would be most helpful if I would discuss the 
subject of collaboration between architects and engineers, and as 
in my own judgment this is a most vital subject, not only as be- 
tween our two profcssions, but in its portent for the impending 
programme of nation-wide reconstruction, I propose to adopt this 
as the theme of my address. 

This. I am aware, is a lecture addressed to you as under- 
graduatcs of this University whilst you are still engaged upon your 
studies, but I venture to ask you for a short while to stand with 
me at a point, as it were on some high parapet, above your day- 
to-day routine, from which a wider perspective than that of your 
immediate studies may be achieved, embracing the whole prospect 
of building activity in the years following the war, and the part 
which our professions may, side by side, be able to play. It is my 
good fortune to be speaking to you in this ancient seat of learning 
by which your profession, like my own, is most properly embraced, 
and I am, by that happy fact, excused from all those familiar and 
shameful apologies which in other settings it is conventional. to 
offer for the advocacy of an outlook avowedly idealistic in 
character. 

We look to this University as a place in which the many 
branches of specialised knowledge are pursued against a back- 
ground of the widest general development, so that eventually, in 
following your chosen vocations, you may have recourse to those 
more universal values of the spirit which in the past have been 
the light and substance of our cultural inheritance, having power, 
if we resort to them, to invest our works with a significance such 
as will respond to the deepest sensibilities. 

Your professors do not seek to produce mere scientists, chemists, 
engineers or architects, solely concerned to manipulate the 
principles propounded here towards narrow and sectional ends, 
but rather to send out men of those qualifications who shall in 
part be disposed and empowered to pursue their vocations as a 
responsible exploration of significant possibilities having the 
widest possible relevance to the total drama of human aspiration, 
effort and experience. 

I address vou, therefore, on the possibilities of the fullest col- 


laboration between our two professions in the service of the tasks 
which we recognise to be lying ahead of us, and particularly in 
the light of the great responsibility which these tasks hold for us, 
not only that they shall be met in the spirit of the discharge of a 
great public service, meeting the living needs of our people, but 
also that we should seek out ways whereby our work of building, 
of whatever sort, shall be performed at a level which is consistent 
with the high traditions which have come down to us from the 
finest exponents of our crafts. Our problems are unique ; we face 
a situation which may be seen to impose a physical strain upon 
our joint resources, and to involve projects of a complexity 
unimagined in history. There is work for us all, but here we are 
at present concerned with the manner of our approach to it. 

Owing to the tragic illiteracy of even the educated public in 
matters of building, there is little informed public demand for 
what the more enlightened. feel vaguely in their inner reason 
should be brought about. Our stewardship is thereby heightened. 
We become the sponsors of the best instincts of our time, and 
although the ordinary man may not be equal to the formulation 
of his ideals, he will most certainly be our most searching judge. 

I see from the lectures which have previously been given to 
you in these terms that the lecturers have in some cases pursued 
their speculations by scholarly analysis throughout the historical 
periods, but apart from limited inescapable references to certain 
aspects of building in the last century, my remarks to you will 
almost entirely bear on our present situation as I see it, par- 
ticularly in the light of the demands which the immediate 
future may be expected to make upon us. 

It is unnecessary for me to recount to you the course of building 
during the period of the Industrial Revolution, and how the 
unprecedented and unforeseen pressure of the new demands 
which that revolution made upon our predecessors in the early 
nineteenth century led to the chaos apparent in any of our 
northern industrial towns ; a chaos which we ourselves, presuming 
ourselves to be placed in their position, could doubtless not have 
avoided, and which we, though able to reflect upon their tasks in 
the light of our present knowledge, are scarcely entitled wholly 
to condemn. 

The new manufacturers, facing boundless markets and the 
possibility of fabulous fortunes, were competing with one another 
in a race for production. The green fields of northern England 
were partly obliterated under a pall of smoke and grime, belching 
from the chimneys of Blake’s ‘‘ satanic mills,’ and the country 
stock of England was pouring into the grim rows of degrading 
hovels surrounding and serving these mills in response to vague 
ambitions—or were they tragic illusions ?—confused with the 
glamour of city lights and other distractions. So were our princi- 
pal industrial towns born, and with their birth the architectural 
grace of England temporarily receded. 

It is for others to diagnose the case, why previously in England, 
building had been spontaneously rational in structure and beauti- 
ful to look upon, and why in this century reason and beauty so 
largely departed. For our purpose it is a fact that by nothing was 
the era more characterised than by the appalling irrationality 
and unattractiveness of the great mass of its building. 

In building, as in some other of the principal activities, the 
period was characterised by a strange contrast of limited individual 
and outstanding genius, against a wide background of mediocrity. 
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You had your outstanding figures whose names will live against 
works of lasting significance, and in my own profession this was 
equa!ly true, but the very extent of building was a sufficient cause 
in itsclf for its proceeding largely without reference to any kind of 
informed technical control. 

Those who were responsible to build for the new order which 
was coming into being were quite conceivably overtaken and over- 
whelmed by the size and novelty of their task; they had no 
alternative but to build as they knew best, to meet the pressure of 
the demand for production, and the problems inherent in the 
new order emerged in the process when the mistakes had been 
made and the damage done. But we, I suggest, when our work 
comes to be judged, will be known to have had the benefit of the 
historical lesson behind us, and it will be seen, if we in turn fail, 
that we have failed with full knowledge of the consequences 
attendant upon our policies and actions. 


_ The Divorce of Architecture and Engineering 


I would like here to make a reference, as I believe some of my 
predecessors have not failed to do, to the gradual divorce or 
isolation of engineering from general architectural practice, com- 
mencing approximately with the Industrial Revolution and 
resulting from broadly similar causes, of which the principal may 
be the great advance in the application of pure science to industry 
which began to bear fruit at that time. Equally important was 
the extensive divorce of wide categories of building from any kind 
of control whatever, either engineering or architectural. 

This unnatural divorce, as distinct from inevitable specialisation, 
between architecture and engineering, as well as between archi- 
tecture and building generally, has, of course, been most pro- 
nounced in the industrial sphere. The sense has perhaps been 
dominant in the mind of the typical industrialist that any sort of 
shed would house his plant and that in accordance with the 
hardy independence of the northern school, it was in any case no 
one’s business to interfere ! When, however, this very attitude is 
seen to have brought into being the monstrous physical and social 
malformations which almost any modern industrial city. presents, 
it becomes patently clear that it is actually everybody’s business, 
as Blake, Ruskin, Morris, Shaftesbury and the others saw from 
the beginning. It is only in this century, goaded by the tardy 
rulings of the Factory Acts, that physical planning for industry 
has been called into question, and the possibility of a rational 
and humane approach introduced. Much could be said on this 
subject, and in modern Europe, there have been many fine and 
practical examples of a sane idealism in this field, whereby 
industry may be conducted in a physical setting of appropriate 
amenity, life-giving instead of life-destroying, not by the reluctant 
development of a few stretches of waste land as playing spaces, 
but by an original conception of factories as building organisms 
providing the working places of developed human personalities 
and complementary to their normal lives. 


The Distinctive Fields of the two Professions 

There has existed in the past, and I fear there still exists at the 
present time, an incredible confusion of thought in circles where 
understanding is important, as to the scope and operations which 
are distinctive to our two professions, and I think it would be to 
our mutual! benefit if these were defined. Such definitions, which 
should also determine the scope of our two educational systems, 
would scem to be the more important in view of the growing 
complexity of modern building programmes and_ techniques, 
and the interweaving of structural, functional, planning and 
asthetic requirements. 

For some time past, men of your calling and of mine, have 
reflected upon the grim disorder of our physical environment, 
and have sought a clarification of its causes in the hope that 
policies which will relate to the findings of this diagnosis and 
such as will provide against similar consequences in the future, 
may be evolved. Such a clarification has actually been taking 
place continuously in modern building practice, and it is true to 
say that we have achieved some grasp of the trend of the evolution 
of an industrial society and of the character of the building required 
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for its proper accommodation and development ; but it would 
seem to be important, standing as we do to-day on the threshold 
of the virtual rebuilding of our cities during the next half century, 
that we should bring our diverse understandings together into a 
conscious outlook and policy towards building, and also so organ- 
ise Our Maximum resources that we may ensure to succeeding 
generations, whose happiness and well-being our efforts will so 
profoundly affect, a home for their civilisation adapted to their 
physical and spiritual needs. 

We should, I believe, from time to time, stand aside from the 
close, and in part inevitably self-interested association which we 
all hold with our professional organisations, and look disinter- 
estedly at the work we shall be asked to do, because I believe that 
a detached acknowledgment will be demanded on both our parts 
of the contribution which we each are best fitted to make, more 
especially as we may most certainly expect to find our contribu- 
tions onerous and taxing upon our energies. 

Any attempt at an unqualified incursion by the architect into 
the sphere of specialised structural design, which is your province, 
and equally any attempt to absorb into the engineering curriculum 
a condensed study of esthetics, would, in my judgment, lead to 
harmful encroachments in practice, damaging to our mutual 
prestige and to the general interests of building which we have 
in mind. 

Engineers and sthetics 

Several distinguished members of your profession have, how- 
ever, discerned the dangers inherent in an isolation of your studies 
from those which might lead to an appreciation of the meaning 
and terms of architectural form, and there is a view now apparently 
receiving serious consideration, that an ability to exercise an 
architectural control of form within safe margins of economic 
structure may actually be acquired bythe inclusion of certain 
branches of esthetics in your curriculum. I imagine that this very 
series of lectures is partly intended to fulfil this role. 

No one would acknowledge more freely than do I, that lectures 
given to you in the course of your scientific enquiries, opening up 
to you some indication of the terms of esthetic judgment, cannot 
help but be enlightening as to the possible relations between 
structure and form, but on the other hand I am full of misgivings 
at any suggestion that by some magical addition of the subject of 
esthetic significance in building to your general studies, you may 
be able to produce the tangible results which other men but 
hardly achieve when such subjects belong to their native aptitudes, 
developed by arduous and specialised pursuit. ‘This would be a 
very harmful fallacy indeed. 

Architectural Value 

I think it would be helpful if I were to present to you certain 
values in building which are held by us, as architects, to be 
important, in order that you may possibly understand our point 
of view the better, and what we mean when we say that archi- 
tecture is building with significance, and how it seems to us that 
integrities are involved when we see great works, such as harbours, 
bridges, roads and industrial projects, because of their demand 
for structural specialisation in their physical aspects, unwarrant- 
ably divorced from those general references, essentially architec- 
tural in character, with regard to which they would in the past 
most naturally have been conceived. 

Structural resourcefulness by no means explains the full great- 
ness of buildings in the past. The triple dome on pendentives, 
with its internal cone, was in itself a structural invention, but, as 
used by Wren at St. Paul’s, it may also be seen to rise above the 
misty profiles of a London evening with the disturbing enchant- 
ment of a dream, and that, not as by an accident, but because, as 
I would suggest to you, Wren the architect knew of a more elusive 
and more exacting order of geometry and of measurement, than 
that which he found in his mathematics. 

It is not that a similar intensity of expression should be sought 
in a range of furnaces or the sheds of a steel yard, but can we deny 
that there would be an immeasurable softening of the forbidding 
profiles of the familiar industrial scene if every occasion for order 
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and seemliness were seized with a true sense of esthetic appro- 
priateness ? 

I understand that other lecturers are to address you more 
particularly on the subject of esthetics, and I have no desire to 
encroach on their field, but the nature of beauty lies very near to 
the heart of this theme. 

Of course, if any one were disposed to raise the question ‘* Why 
should I seek such values as you describe in structures ?”’ no 
answer could be given. The issue is absolute. You either seek them 
or you do not, just as a man will be moved to seek or not to seek 
the music of Beethoven or the poetry of Keats. This is the order 
of the appeal of beauty in architecture. 

It would clearly be possible for buildings, including churches 
and public halls and galleries, to be conceived in utilitarian 
terms. Worship is quite practicable if conducted in a shed, as 
due to the fallibility of human skill, it often virtually is. But it 
seems to be generally accepted, that where buildings of this sort 
are involved, this shall not be, and standards of seemliness. and 
even of beauty, are commonly sought. Where then shall this de- 
mand for beauty cease, since clearly the issues facing the mason- 
architects of Chartres Cathedral differed quite considerably, in 
intensity at least, from those which present themselves to a modern 
architect concerned with the design of a laboratory, or an engi- 
neer with a tunnel ? 

The answer which I would offer for your judgment is that it 
does not, or should not, cease at any point of our labours. It is 
imperative throughout all creative effort, not merely as a respon- 
sibility, though it is most emphatically that, but as an inherent 
necessity, meeting the deepest instincts of our nature, which in 
the past urged our ancestors to carve their dreams upon the walls 
of their primitive caves and to fashion the handles of their tools 
and weapons in forms and patterns yielding delight. There 
should, of course, be kept in mind the essential qualification, that 
while beauty is everywhere imperative, it has nevertheless a 
variable and appropriate validity throughout the whole range of 
building structures in their different circumstances and functions. 

With the introduction of iron and steel there was brought into 
being a new category of specialised structural invention beyond 
the scope of the empirical formule of the masonry architecture of 
the past, based on a scientific use of material, and tending to the 
maximum elimination of substance by the most effective disposi- 
tion of such substance as is used, as in the formation of a rolled 
steel beam or the disposition of steel rods in concrete. This in- 
ventiveness began to meet the demands of the new period without 
a reiteration of the classical grammar of design belonging to the 
solutions of other periods, although this release has as yet only 
tardily been accepted. The early structural ironwork of the 
nineteenth century, for instance, was set about with classical 
pilasters, dancing cherubs and swags of fruit and similar emblems 
from the lore of pagan mythology. 


Architectural Structure 

Here, possibly, was to be seen one of the most characteristic 
fallacies at work, befogging the subject of the relation between 
architecture and engineering for a hundred years. It is partly 
operative, even at this date, and I myself recall an able engineer 
of the older school who supported my advocacy of an early col- 
laboration with an architect on bridge design on the incredible 
grounds that “‘ the extra cost and weight of steel due to the appli- 
cation of decorative rosettes and similar architectural fancies at 
the crossings of steel lattices should be allowed for at the outset ” ! 
I am aware that no engineer trained at this University would 
labour under this extreme misapprehension as to the architectural 
function, but allow me nevertheless to present it to you as an 
expression of an error which I desire most vigorously to combat. 

What is it then, more precisely, that an architect means by 
beauty in building ? Well, of course, it means many things, but 
I desire for my present purpose to draw your attention to one 
essential aspect of beauty which alone is indispensable and which 
I believe sufficiently counters the erroneous concepts typified in 
the opinion just cited. A true beauty in architecture is to be 
sought inherently in our structural conceptions, and not as a 
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superficial decoration. It is an anatomical beauty which we seek, 
as in the human or animal body, in which the skeleton is found to 
support and to be justified by the organic dispositions, and in turn 
the over-laying muscular structure, and only finally the lovely 
modulations of the flesh, moving the poet and the painter to their 
dreams. This is exemplified in a Gothic Cathedral in which the 
structural form is beautiful in itself, before it is fashioned and 
refined and sculptured with a craftsman’s delight, and it is this 
inherent form which holds the richly diverse themes within a 
pattern of satisfying architectural unity and equilibrium, as in a 
symphony. 

What then becomes of the theory of * bringing in an archi- 
tect,” like a costumier, to doll up structures already conceived on 
utilitarian structural lines ? This is, of course, a parody on the true 
principle of architectural design as may be seen again in the 
Gothic Cathedral which is beautiful through and through, so 
that were it possible to cut it wilfully and at randon in sections 
and in all directions, it would continue to throw up harmonious 
forms, complete in their structural integrity. 

Let me press still further as to the precise nature of this beauty 
that must be sought in the very anatomy of building and not in 
deccrative trimmings. Quite simply, gentlemen, it lies in the 
mystery of proportion, in the relation of one part to another, the 
effects of which on our minds are inexplicable but indisputable : 
they are verified as a fact of our experience and are equally valid 
in architecture and music, in poetry or painting. Plato, at one 
time, as you will doubtless have read, appeared to think it had to 
do with a memory rooted in the soul of man which harmonious 
proportions have the power to evoke in us. Be that as it may: 
such metaphysical speculations lie beyond our present enquiries. 
What may safely be said of it is that it is not to be found in text- 
books and cannot be taught in codes, and yet this rule of propor- 
tion applies in every degree of complexity from the simple and 
obvious relations between length, breadth and height in building, 
to that between windows and solids ; between plane and mass, 
between one texture and another, the patterning in an enrichment 
or the contrasting of colour. Proportion is the very datum of the 
beauty which we seek. 


Architectural Relationships 


Next to beauty of form’ achieved by fineness of relationships 
between part and part, there is the beauty of material finishes, as 
distinct from their suitability to purpose. Here again, is a province 
of esthetic sensitiveness. An examination of the buildings of the 
historical periods reveals that the most fastidiously informed 
judgments governed the choice of materials for their texture, their 
colour, their behaviour under exposure and their adaptability to 
craftsmanship. 

Unfortunately at present in this country all considerations of 
material finishes are overweighed by the deadly pall of dis- 
integrating smoke which camouflages our facades in a sooty 
gloom. The question of smoke abatement is not, however, a 
dying but a living cause, and it is to be thought possible that even 
yet our cities may be enlivened by a fuller recourse to the varied 
material finishes which are actually open to us. In public engin- 
eering works, therefore, the choice of materials becomes an 
esthetic responsibility, equal to that in buildings of a directly 
architectural character, and even the structural frame may re- 
quire to be visualised in relation to its eventual surface finishing. 
An instance of this is seen in a bridgehead or bridge crossing a 
public highway, where we should look to see some attempt at the 
introduction of an architectural expression sympathetic to the 
surroundings. It is, as you will agree, perfectly feasible for engin- 
eering works, either in the town or in the country, to weld har- 
moniously into their landscapes and not stab into them as alien 
things with violence, or sprawl stridently across them in a blatant 
disregard. The principles of town aid country planning are here 
involved. 

In the classical periods in the past, when by some accident or 
dispensation, these facts were consciously or subconsciously 
appreciated, quite simple unadorned buildings, cottages and farms 
and country churches and chapels, were built spontaneously, so 
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as to give the delight which proportion can yield, in which lines, 
planes, voids, masses and materials all played against each other 
in satisfying and delightful relationships, making a kind of music 
in their perfect equilibrium. But in the nineteenth century, this 
general competence or sensitiveness was largely lost, and colour, 
mass, voids, lines, planes and materials were then jumbled to- 
gether in every kind of gauche incongruity. In the absence of 
engineering or architectural direction, harshness, blatancy and 
assertiveness prevailed on every hand. A plague of vulgarity and 
architectural illiteracy descended upon the land, within which 
the rare works of the masters stood as in judgment. 

Is there any indication of a modification from this decadence 
to be seen in the present period ? Yes, I believe there is in several 
ways a renewed recognition of essential beauty in structural form 
and in proportion. Some modern architects, in fact, in their 
search for structural and esthetic integrity and in their attempt to 
purify architectural form, have abandoned all but a functional 
expression, but this form of asceticism can only be a temporary 
phase. 


Asthetic Choice in Engineering Works 


Now in what way may this principle of inherent beauty of form 
and disposition be scen to bear on structures commonly regarded as 
of an exclusively engineering character, such as bridges and in- 
dustrial installations of various kinds, as distinct from buildings 
more definitely architectural in character ? I have been grateful 
fxr opportunities of examining the procedure adopted by members 
of your calling in the examination of alternative types of construc- 
tion such as, for instance, the possible types of span in relation to 
the limiting conditions in the design of a bridge. Apparently, 
there are often quite considerable margins of esthetic choice in 
such cases, to use the apt phrase of one of your lecturers on this 
subject, and in all sorts of ways the beauty which comes from 
harmonious proportions and relationships may be found to be 
perfectly feasible within safe and economic margins surrounding 
the diagram of forces. I do not see why this should not be found 
to be very generally true throughout all engineering design. 
Among types considered in the process of selection, there have been 
of course some instances of sound structural solutions completely 
devoid of xsthetic quality. If no standard of esthetic judgment is 
introduced in such cases, a clear, opportunity for a design of 
considerable beauty and dignity may easily be lost and a common- 
place erection adopted. 

This sufficient margin of esthetic choice would appear to be 
present in innumerable obvious instances, as in the case of such 
structures as cooling towers, where the profiles are reminiscent of 
the forms encountered in the shafts of the Greek Doric order, only 
more pronounced and reversed. In certain instances, the pylons 
used by the Central Electricity Board have satisfactory forms, 
even though the whole principle of overhead wiring across the 
countryside is in question. These cases are merely referred to as 
incidental illustrations of the possible scope of a broad principle 
in practice. 


Planning in Particular and General 

There is a further subject upon which the architect’s vocational 
training has a very direct bearing in regard to our functions. | 
refer to planning in particular and in general. It will be agreed, 
to give an elementary description, that apart from its determining 
influence on form, planning in building consists of such an assem- 
blage of the diverse parts of any system of requirements as will lead 
to the efficient and economic disposition of those parts, having 
regard to their purpose. In architecture, planning has this 
functional aspect, combined with further qualifications pronounced 
in contemporary practice. There has entered into our common 
vocabulary the hackneyed expression “* Design for Living,”’ and 
I would say that one of the architect’s aptitudes growing out of 
his training and special interests is to have a marked sensitiveness 
to the conditions supporting living and to sociological issues and 
developments. Planning, to an architect, is a vastly complex 
synthesis of humanistic, functional, structural and esthetic 
elements, all bearing upon and influencing each other and de- 
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manding a proper fusion into a working entity embracing all 
factors in their proportionate’ significance. This leads me to 
suggest to you that where works of an otherwise typical engineering 
character involve planning, and especially where factors of the 
diverse range which has here been indicated are involved, it 
would seem normal that an architect’s knowledge and experience 
should be introduced. This is a relevant topic at the present time 
in view of the great demand for town planning in the immediate 
future, within which great engineering undertakings are bound 
to be involved. 

Engineering works will call for the most skilful dispositioning in 
consideration of amenity, if the projected policy of the dispersal 
of industry becomes a reality. 


The Architect’s Outlook 


It seems to me that we shall be helped in our considerations if 
I endeavour to refresh you upon the nature of an architect’s 
training, outlook and aptitudes, and though I would not in this 
place venture to reveal to you your own, it may not be presump- 
tuous of me to enter upon some description of how it seems to us 
that you differ. Perhaps we shall even find that it has not after all 
been necessary, in the course of the development of our several 
activities, for us to feel the sense of mutual encroachment or of 
competitive interests. When our separate and joint territories 
are seen in their true perspective we may, like landowners, each 
look across our local country and be interested in the sight of our 
neighbour at work, and equally happily invite him over to give us 
the benefit of his specialised knowledge and experience, and vice 
versa, conscious that in so doing our individual possessions are 
benefited and the country in general greatly profited. 

I offer here the simple but most emphatic statement that I 
cannot conceive of any responsible and experienced architect 
claiming such a knowledge of the inner consistencies of the sub- 
jects which are the basis of your practice, that he could, for in- 
stance, determine the elaborate dispositions of structural elements 
which make up a bridge, or other structures of that order. But on 
the other hand, neither would I in any sense feel it to be deroga- 
tory to your prestige for an architect to hold the opinion that, by 
your very choice of your calling, you have shown where your 
dominant interests and aptitudes are held by you to lie, and that 
you thereby at the same time show that the territories of know- 
ledge, of feeling and of judgment, which, as I see them, are the 
architect’s peculiar province, have not seemed to you to be your 
natural field. 

In rare instances in history, as indeed in the modern period, we 
have records of exceptional minds such as those of Leonardo da 
Vinci and Christopher Wren, to choose only two examples from 
that period of intellectual vigour and resource, which have been 
equal to working consistently and creatively in contrasting fields 
of knowledge, in the sciences and the arts, but we cannot base 
our views and expectations upon these exceptional men. I believe 
it to be an accepted truism that the esthetic and mathematical 
fields of thought are not commonly open to the same mentalities, 
and that though both are concerned with measurement, the bases 
of those measurements involve quite different tracts of the human 
psychology. It may be that certain men of ability might study 
the general aspects of both subjects up to the point of a moderate 
competence—there would not be time for more—but the success- 
ful architect or engineer is likely in each case, provided he has 
chosen his career aright, to be one whose whole disposition has 
by his very nature been directed towards one or other of these 
subject groups, so that he has been free to maintain a single- 
minded concentration upon those studies and enquiries which lie 
beyond the familiar generalities in profounder categories such as 
only a single devotion will discover and elucidate. 

We may recall, too, the comparative simplicity of building 
technique in those days which gave a man like Wren the oppor- 
tunity to develop his contrasting interests, combined also with that 
other most important factor, that in his day there were schools of 
craftsmen versed in the prevailing architectural idioms, brilliantly 
competent to contribute their own knowledge and skill within the 
given form of a building. Wren, for instance, could show his 
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sketches to Grinling Gibbons, who would take up the design of a 
carved frieze or screen from Wren’s brief indications with sym- 
pathy and originality. 


Consequent on the materialistic approach of the last hundred 
years, and the gradual climination of personal and _ original 
craftsmanship under the influence of mechanical mass organisa- 
tion, the architect to-day has to design and control every single 
architectural element of his schemes and follow that control 
through to the final execution. 


Professor Inglis once gave to us over the wireless an imaginative 
picture of the true type of engineer, performing his tasks with such 
knowledge as he has acquired and such qualities of character as 
he may possess, often in the face of the untamed forces of Nature 
arraigned against their fulfilment. 


I need not, and indeed cannot, flatter you in the scope of your 
undertakings, but I believe that my own profession may also, in 
its own sphere, claim its own glories. It is not our part to fling a 
bridge across a canyon, but the men of our past to whom we look 
as our masters, have, in another sphere, perhaps I may say of the 
spirit, fought their battles and dreamed their dreams to the point 
of placing upon the earth works enduring through the centuries 
and exerting an influence, elusive yet tangible in experience, 
under which the generations, standing before the towers of a 
Chartres or the dome of a St. Peter’s, have felt in their presence: 
a sense of communication invoking the deepest sources of their 
being, to the point of a profounder comprehension of the universe 
and of man’s power and delight in living within it. 


The Architect’s and Engineer’s Training 


Turning to the subject of engineering training, the basis of this, 
apart from its desirable cultural background, is scientific in charac- 
ter, such as will enable you to visualise the physical circumstances 
of the works entrusted to you and to design, execute and ad- 
minister such works in the light of the standards of structural and 
functional efficiency and economy which are your aim and your 
peculiar province. Yours is the ideal of achieving such a specialised 
familiarity with the physical laws governing construction, that 
you can explore the possible utilisations of those laws in their 
largest and most subtle applications, until no mountain may be 
too great for you to tunnel and no chasm too wide for you to span. 


An architect, in his training, has in every possible way the great 
esthetic achievements of the past brought before his understanding 
in order that his appreciation of the elusive properties of form, of 
which I have spoken, may be quickened. Where you, gentlemen, 
to use too easy a generalisation, may be said more particularly 
to seek truth, believing beauty to be also desirable, we might be 
said in an equally inadequate generalisation to seek beauty 
believing that it should be based upon truth. I cannot, however, 
leave you with these generalisations without turning to the more 
precise distinctions which must be acknowledged, since beauty 
alone is not, as you well know, the sole end of an architect’s pre- 
occupations. As I see it, we, as architects, are trained to visualise, 
to plan and to build for the living and working demands of the 
sociological order which exists in any given period in terms of 
structural rationality, functional efficiency and amenity and es- 
thetic form, co-ordinating such consultant technical advice as 
may be involved in the widest possible relevance within the 
general conception. The architect is not a specialist seeing one 
part of the whole ; he is trained for a master co-ordination of the 
detailed specialised knowledge involved in a complete building 
project. He must, of course, know enough of these specialised 
subjects to ensure that his original conceptions are rational and 
that they will stand the test of technical development. 


Having now completed my general review of some of the 
principal factors which I believe make up the background of our 
subject, let us attempt a broad and, I hope, liberal, statement of 
the general character of collaboration between our two pro- 
fessions, such as would seem to be logically deduced from the 
premises which we have examined. 
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Any appearance of an over simplification of a subject of this 
magnitude must inevitably be suspect, and I do not desire ‘0 
engage in such. Nevertheless, I venture to offer the followinz 
system for the grading of our relationships for purposes of dis- 
cussion, such as may cover the scope of our possible collaboration 
and independent practice in salient terms. This sub-division is 
put forward as a signpost pointing in a hopeful direction. Collabor- 
ation in the future, if it is to be of value, will not rest upon hard 
political bargaining as between two competitive schools of 
practice. Such an arrangement would scarcely merit the name and 
would be powerless to produce any worthy result. Collaboration 
will most naturally come into being in all sorts of unplanned ways, 
if it is genuinely sought, by voluntary association for general 
and particular purposes, and by regular examinations of our 
common aims and difficulties together. The point of this address 
is lost to you if I have not conveyed the sense of our common 
motive and aim. 


It has been virtually agreed in what has gone before that, 
using the term architecture in its original and most catholic 
intent, all structural works of whatever nature and purpose, and 
of whatever degree of structural complexity or simplicity, where 
they constitute an element of environment or a visible part of the 
living scene, demand a formulation as architecture in its three 
orders of function, structure and form, these being the traditional 
qualifications of convenience, stability and delight, and it is surely 
to achieve a proper harmony and true integration of these that 
collaboration is seen to be desirable and is now being sought. 


Conclusion 


I believe it to be possible to see three main relationships between 
architecture and engineering, using the term architecture now 
in its specialised sense, approximately as follows : 

1. Works having an architectural dominance. 

2. Works in which architecture and engineering values are 

interwoven. 

3. Works having an engineering dominance. 

The category of works having an architectural dominance 
includes buildings of a commercial, domestic, administrative, 
religious, scholastic and public service character, in which 
structural issues and mechanieal services are subsidiary to human- 
ist considerations. The architect’s relation to buildings such as 
these hardly requires description. It will be natural, as is else- 
where described, for him to co-ordinate the various classes of 
engineering advice which he will invite for such buildings when 
his general schemes have been evolved in terms capable of techni- 
cal solution. 

It seems very logical to claim that such co-ordination of the 
many technical services to which the architect has to resort in the 
evolution of his schemes belongs to the author of the original con- 
ception to whom the inter-relevance of its many parts is most 
naturally apparent and has, in fact, determined the design. 
Smaller building works, unless of exceptional technicality, may, 
of course, lie completely within an architect’s scope. 

In the middle category of works in which engineering and 
architectural considerations are interwoven, I have in mind the 
general class of industrial and public utility buildings which, 
because of their extent and growing prominence in the modern 
environment, seem to demand that the many engineering issues 
familiar to this class of building should be integrated with refer- 
ence to architectural values of a proper validity. By a difference 
in assembly an architectural or non-architectural result may be 
achieved. Reference to this question of validity is important in 
the light of practices belonging to early attempts at industrial 
esthetics, in which an appropriate relevance of architectural 
values was imperfectly realised, and many anomalies were pro- 
duced as a result. 

Modern industrial projects will be more and more permeated 
by humanistic and non-mechanical considerations, and as all such 
matters are the day-to-day subjects of a modern architectural 
practice, collaboration between the engineer and the architect 
from the inception would be ideal. 
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Plan 1 


WORKS HAVING AN ARCHITECTURAL 
DOMINANCE 


Martins Bank 


Plan 1 on the left illustrates a building designed to contain the head- 
quarters of a Bank and offices for rentable purposes. It shows the 
architect’s solution, prepared as usual in the first instance without the help 
of other technicians who later would be invited to assist in the detailed 
working out of the services and the structural elements. It will be observed 
that steel dispositions, positions of ducts, lifts, heating flues, etc., in 


Conclusion of Text of Article 


In the third category, that of works having an engineering. 


dominance, I suggest with great earnestness, and I hope profes- 
sional detachment, that even in your greatest works, predomi- 
nantly governed by your scientific resources and by purely engin- 
eering considerations, in so far as they again must appear within 
some form of living environment, when they are not works of a 
foundational character, it would seem proper that the visual form 
of such works should be submitted for the critical collaboration 
of a competent architect at the fluid stages of the designing. In 
this way he may advise, with due acknowledgment of the limita- 
tion of his scope, upon such a dispositioning of the variable ele- 
ments of the design within the known principles of harmonious 
proportion and the margins of esthetic choice as will invest the 
work with those qualities of appearance which I believe your 
masters to have in their minds when they suggest that you should 
engage in the study of esthetic considerations. 

This principle of a scheme thought out by the architect at its 
original stage in relation to its broad structural and other technical 
requirements applied generally throughout this building, and I 
do not see why it should not apply in every case in buildings of 
this character in which the architect-author is most naturally the 
master co-ordinator of the varied consultant advice. 


INSTITUTE 
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addition to the usual planning requirements, have received due consideration 
and have all been allowed for from the outset. 


Plan 2 illustrates the building as actually carried out after full con- 
sideration had been given by Consultants to the details of the structure 
and services, It will be observed that the steel dispositions remain as 
designed, and lifts, service ducts, flues, etc., remain as originally conceived. 


The section, prepared in conjunction with plan 1, illustrates allowances 


for the cantilever construction over the main hall, the cantilever proposals 


having been broadly designed to take the load of the full height of the 
Lighting Court walls. Here again the structural requirements are shown 


to have been visualised from the earliest stages of the general planning. 
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WORKS IN WHICH ARCHITECTURE AND 


- ENGINEERING VALUES ARE INTERWOVEN 


Woodside Ventilation Building 
One of the Ventilation Stations for the Mersey Tunnel, a work in 
which architectural and engineering considerations interweave. The site 


WORKS HAVING AN ENGINEERING 
DOMINANCE 


Finnieston Bridge 

A bridge and approaches illustrating the welding of a large engineering 
project into the environs of a city involving town planning and traffic 
considerations. The regular spiral approaches provide for an uninter- 
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was prominent on the river front but restricted in area and elongated in 
form. From the point of view of mechanical assembly, several dispositions 
of the fans and their chambers were possible, but these were eventually 
assembled with complete working efficiency in a harmony of form and mass, 
the properties of the third dimension being constantly held in mind. 


rupted flow of traffic and their structural forms allow for the economic 
utilisation of the areas covered. 

The elevation illustrates the total conception as planned. Sufficient 
research was undertaken in general terms to ensure that such a span could 
be bridged by an engineer within the limits shown on the drawings. The 
traffic approaches are organised to meet the functional requirement eco- 
nomically and at the same time to contribute to the formal appearance 
of the scheme as a whole. 
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THE _BENLLECH 
HEARTH 


In rooms where the heating is effected by an open fire-grate the 
efficiency of the heating system is determined by the correct displace- 
ment of the air in the room since the maintenance of an even tempera- 
ture is dependent on air movement. When the subject is approached 
from this point of view a new set of conditions are apparent and new 
methods, or the possible development of previous experiments, are seen 
from a new angle. + 

The make up of room air is usually from leakage under doors or 
through the openings between the skirting and floor boards, while the 
air for combustion and the chimney suction are the exhausting mediums 
causing a stratum of cold external air across the lower portion of the 
room. Heating by convect or radiant heat gives a movement of hot air 
between the centre and upper portions, but this hot air has no induce- 
ment to disturb the cold lower stratum. 

Thus it follows that if the air for combustion is supplied independent 
of the room air and hot ventilating air is fed to the room the cold 
stratum will not exist, the hot air will cause an even flow round the room 
and the manometric pressure in the room will tend to be positive. 

The tendency for a positive pressure and the provision of an external 
supply of combustion and ventilating air gives conditions that allow 
for many advantages, such as : 

The elimination of cold spots or draughts. 

Combustion of hard coals or coke with smokeless chimneys. 

Reduction of the tendency for down draught. 

Conditioning of the inlet air. 

Easy ignition by the ideal position of a gas ring. 

Complete fuel consumption to fine ash and simple removal by an 
ash pan below the grate. 

Ventilation of space below floor boards and prevention of dry-rot. 

The fitting of an efficient and accessible water heater. 
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OPEN GRATE EFFICIENCY 


and Domestic Heating and 


Ventilation 


THE BENLLECH HEARTH 


JOHN S. AUCKLAND YOUNG, 
R.E., B.A.(Hons.)Architecture [A]. 


The Benllech Hearth is a grate designed to use air for combustion and 
ventilation from below the floor boards with an air heater calculated to 
cause an incoming flow of hot air sufficient to change the room air 24 
times per hour. This is achieved by arranging webs on the rear and sides 
to give the required heating surface. 


The grate consists of a metal structure fitted into a two-feet wide 
opening 12 inches below the hearth and 14 inches into the chimney 
breast. The base consists of 3 inlet chambers constructed by fitting a 
metal box in the centre of the concrete opening with a hinged and 
balanced tile tray on top secured by a spring catch. 


The centre chamber is the combustion air inlet leading to the under- 
side and rear of the fire bed with a damper at the inlet controlled from 
the front of the hearth. This chamber contains a loose ash pan under 
the grate, racks for the fire tools and the gas ring and piping with the 
gas control valve. The combustion air, in addition to supplying primary 
air below the fuel bed, supplies secondary air through a duct at the rear 
of the fire to openings at a fixed height above the fuel bed. ‘The two 
outer chambers are the ventilating air inlets leading to the air heaters. 
and have each a removable air filter of the shredded glass or sponge 
rubber type. These chambers also house the balance weights for the tile 
tray. The ventilating air passes through the heaters at the sides and rear 
of the fire to a space round the base of the chimney and is discharged 
into the room through a bronze damper in the tiled face of the fire- 
place. 


The fire base consists of a special cast-iron grid of round to square 
openings to allow the ash to drop through easily and to give sufficient 
air to burn coke or smokeless coal ; a gas ignition and reviving ring is 
fitted below with the gas jets 4 inch clear of the openings. The secondary 
air inlets are designed to pass the necessary extra air required for com- 
plete combustion at the correct position for burning the free carbon, 
and to partially cool the rear of the fire, preserving the life of the metal. 


A cast-iron water heater may replace the upper portion of the fire 
brick lining in which position it presents a large heating surface to the 
lower part of the fire bed ; it is constructed to the shape of the fire, and 
has a removable plate in the back for cleaning. The connecting pipes 
are situated in the ventilating air chamber, where, with the lower tiles 
made removable, the joints are easily accessible, allowing the heater 
to be disconnected and removed for repairs or cleaning. At the rear and 
sides of the heater, sheets of asbestos lagging are fitted as a heat insulator. 
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The only extra requirement of the Benllech Hearth affecting the 
appearance of a standard fireplace of any design is the tiled tray in 
the hearth proper and the heater air outlet, both of which can be fitted 
into the architecture of the fire surround. 


Comparative Tests 

The diagrams indicate the temperature and draught observations 
before and after fitting the Benllech Hearth, and the following comments 
indicate the advantages gained : 

1. Pressure difference between the room and outside air—Draught under 
the door reduced from 120 to 25 feet/min. and when in Test No. 2, 
the outgoing draught over the door was stopped, the draught 
under the door disappeared. 


2. Pressure difference in the room reduced the draught from 40 to 15 
feet/min. (Note—discomfort 20 to 30 feet/min.) 


3. Temperature difference round and about the centre of the room 
reduced from 12 deg. F. to 6 deg. F., old grate 53 deg. F. to 65 deg. 
F., new grate 78 deg. F. to 84 deg. F. The temperature during 
the new grate test was raised to 84 deg. F. to compensate for the 
15 deg. F. difference in atmospheric temperature between the 
two dates of the tests. 


4. Burning of Coke was successfully accomplished with the new grate. 


Clean Filtered Air from the heater was particularly noticeable. The 
filters in the air inlet ducts operated successfully, as even without 
the fire the flow of air through the filter was 40 feet/min. caused 
by the normal heat of the house and the difference in the levels 
of the air inlet and outlet. This should be a considerable advantaze 
in preserving the furniture and decorations. 


6. Even flow of air in the room was over the whole of the air space, and 


no cold pockets of air existed. The rate of change was two and a 
half times per hour of the total air in the room. 


7. Ventilation of space below floor boards from the flow of air to the 
fire and heater removed all musty odours and effectively elimin- 
ated the conditions that produce dry-rot. 


8. Complete combustion from secondary air was at once apparent when 
the smoke ignited, the air openings appeared like “ cat’s eyes” 
in the flame due to the vortex formed by the incoming air, causing 
the air stream to penetrate into the smoke mass and ignite the free 
carbon. 


In general the Benllech Hearth acts exactly in accordance with the 
design expectations. 


Conclusion 


While the description shows a method of improving the domestic 
grate as a heating and ventilating apparatus, retaining generally the 
same appearance and arrangements as the existing grates, it is recognised 
that more revolutionary improvements could still further improve the 
efficiency, also that the principles can be applied to any radiator such as 
a gas or electric fire. Designs have, therefore, been prepared on these 
lines, but space does not allow us to deal with them in this article. 


The principles of the Benllech Hearth can be introduced to any type 
of building where a circulation of hot air from the upper portion of the 
building and exhausting from the lower portion will give a more correct 


heating and air conditioning system, This principle will operate only © 


when heating is required, and when cooling is necessary some arrange- 
ment of exhausting from the top of the room must be available. With a 
central heat supply the hot air in any case will rise to the top of the 
building, therefore this portion should be made air tight and a circula- 
tion encouraged from it to the lower portions. The hot air inlets can be 
at the top and a system where these hot air inlets can become outlets by 
an arrangement of dampers is possible. 
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Correspondence 


SWISS TERRACE HOUSING 


25 West End Avenue, 
Pinner. 
15.12.43. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 

Sir,—I was very glad to see in the November number of the 
JourNAL a translation of the article in Werk on the terrace houses 
at Ziirich. The original note I had seen ; and from it I had 
made notes and sketches because it seems to me that much is to 
be learned from this interesting experiment. I am glad you have 
set it before architects in this country. The simplicity of planning, 
making way for simplicity in construction, and the use of pre- 
fabricated units, are features which might well be adapted to 
British requirements. The separation of rooms by continuous 
batteries of cupboards and the use of thermal insulation might 
also be imitated with advantage in our smaller houses of the future. 


There is one element in the whole scheme to which I should 
particularly like to draw attention. That is the system of heating. 
In the whole of the house there is only one flue—a plain vertical 
shaft. All the rooms are warmed from one central stove on the 
convection principle, and apparently the authors of the scheme 
are satisfied that this one stove will supply sufficient warmth, 
as no subsidiary heating seems to be provided. The stove is 
situated—not as the note in the JouRNAL says, in the basement, 


but at ground-floor level. The efficiency must be such as is 
never attained by heating appliances in our houses, as the only 
heat loss is the very small amount of heat which escapes at the 
top of the chimney. All the rest of the heat generated by the 
consumption of the fuel is retained in the house in some way or 
another. The stove is apparently a metal enclosed stove with 
fins to increase the heating surface ; and the long length of metal 
flue is also used to warm the air. I knew well one house in 
Switzerland where the same system was adopted. It was a 
considerably larger building than the one illustrated, but although 
fireplaces existed in the dining-room and drawing-room, in 
addition to the central stove, I do not remember ever secing the 
fireplaces used. The centra! stove was adequate for the comfort 
conditions required. If a system of this kind could be made 
popular in this country to give at least what has been called 
‘** background ” heating, great economies, not only in fuel con- 
sumption but in building costs, could be effected. If 4 concession 
must be made to British prejudice, a source of radiant heat 
could be provided in the living room ; whether in the form of an 
open solid fuel fire, a gas fire or electric fire, could be left to the 
choice of the occupant. I do hope that this important feature 
in house design will be considered with an open mind by those 
responsible for housing schemes in the near future, especially 
as the planning of the whole building is closely connected with 
the system of heating which is selected. 


The note in the JourNAL states that the water-heating boiler 
for the bath and kitchen is in the basement. This is not actually 
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stated in the German original. It may be correct, but I rather 
gather from the fact that a large cylinder is shown in the bathroom 
that an electric heat storage system provides the water for bath 
and kitchen ; and that the appliance in the laundry is only used 
for laundry purposes. 
Yours sincerely, 
Joun H. Markuam [F.]. 


Notes 


FORTHCOMING A.S.B. LECTURES 


Members are reminded that the Architectural Science 
Board is continuing its series of Lectures on new scientific 
development in building of interest to Architects and has now 
arranged the following : 


Saturday, February 5, 1944, at 2.15 p.m. & 4.30 p.m. 


1. New developments in the design of Structural Timber. Mr. 
P. O. Reece, A.M. Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M. & Cy.E. 


2. New developments in the design of welded frames. By Mr. 
Ramsay Moon, B.A., M.I.Struct.E.,- M.1.W. 
Saturday, February 12, 1944, at 2.15 p.m. & 4.30 p.m. 
1. New developments in the design of Concrete Formwork. Mr. C. 
Parry, D.F.C., M.1.Struct.E. 
The influence of new developments in construction on Architectural 
design. Mr. M. Hartland Thomas, M.A. [F.]. 


to 


SCALE OF ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES FOR LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES’ AND PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES’ 
HOUSING WORK 


The Practice Committee are at present considering the revision 
of the Scale of Architects’ Charges for Local Authorities’ and 
Public Utility Societies’ Housing Work to make it applicable 
for post-war use. 


In the meantime the Council, on the recommendation of the 
Committee, have formally withdrawn the scale published in 
the 1939-1940 Kalendar. 


MR. HAYNES RETURNS TO THE BOARD 


As from 1 January 1944 Mr. Everard Haynes has resumed 
his appointment as Secretary to the R.I.B.A. Board of Architec- 
tural Education, having been specially released for this purpose 
from his duties as a Lieut.-Colonel on the Staff of the War Office. 


A.B.S. HALF-CROWN CHRISTMAS FUND 


The Presidents’ special Christmas appeal on behalf of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society has, up to date, resulted in dona- 
tions amounting to £841 15s. 6d. (6,734 half crowns). 


THE CODE OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


The last paragraph of Clause 3 (d) of the Code of Professional 
Practice at present reads as follows : 


‘“* Auctioning and House and Estate Agency are inconsistent with 
and must not form part of the practice of an architect.” 


On the recommendation of the Practice Committee the Council 
have amended this paragraph to read as follows : 


** Auctioning and House Estate Agency are inconsistent with 
and must not form part of the practice of an Architect. An Archi- 
tect must not be a member of or have any interest in a firm of 
Auctioneers and/or House and Estate Agents or have any perma- 
nent working arrangement or partnership with any person who 
practises as an Auctioneer and/or House and Estate Agent or who 
is a member of any body of Auctioneers and/or House and Estate 
Agents. He may, however, be employed as an architectural con- 
sultant, adviser or assistant if paid by fee or salary.” 


The amended paragraph will be incorporated in the Code and 
printed in the next issue of the Kalendar. 
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A.R.C.U.K. DISCIPLINARY REGULATIONS 
The following notice was published in the London Gazeite of 
Tuesday, 28 December 1943 : 
Privy Council Office, 28th December, 1943. 


ARCHITECTS (REGISTRATION) ACT, 1931 

Regulations made by the Architects Registration Council of 
the United Kingdom under Section 13 of the above-mentioned 
Act have been submitted for the approval of the Privy Council 
and are published herewith. 

Representations by persons to whom the Regulations are 
applicable may be made in writing to the Privy Council Office 
on or before the 14th day of January, 1944. 


ARCHITECTS REGISTRATION COUNCIL OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
DISCIPLINARY REGULATIONS. 
REGULATIONS MADE IN PURSUANCE OF SECTION 13 OF THE ARCHI- 

TECTS (REGISTRATION) ACT, 1931, AMENDING THE EXxiIsTING 

DisciPLINARY REGULATIONS. 

Delete Regulation 10 and substitute therefor the following :— 

““ to. The Council shall consider the report and shall decide 
whether or not they intend to remove the name of the registered 
person from the register. Their decision may be reached by a 
resolution in one or other of the following forms which are 
intended for guidance only :— 

Resolved : 

That the Discipline Committee having reported to the 
Council that A.B. has been guilty of conduct disgraceful to him 
in his capacity as an architect, this Council intend to remove 
the name of the said A.B. from the Register in pursuance of 
Section 7 of the Architects (Registration) Act, 1931, but, before 
so doing, direct the Registrar to serve a written notice of the 
Council’s intention on the said A.B. and to inform him that the 
Council will consider any representations with regard to the 
matter which may be made by him to the Council in the 
prescribed manner within 3 months from the service on him 
of the notice. 

Or alternatively : 

Resolved : 

That, having received the report of the Discipline Com- 
mittee and considered it, this Council does not intend to 
remove the name of A:B. from the Register.” 

Delete Regulation 12 and substitute therefor the following :— 

5 After consideration of any representations made to it 
under Section 7 (5) of the Act the Council shall decide whether 
or not to cause the name of the registered person to be removed 
from the Register and, if they decide that it is to be removed, 
they shall determine whether or not he is to be disqualified from 
registration for any, and if so, what period. Their decision may 
be reached by a resolution in one or other of the following forms 
which are intended for guidance only : 

Resolved : 

That this Council direct the Registrar to remove the name 
of A.B. from the Register 

(and that this Council determine that the said A.B. is dis- 
qualified for registration for a period of 
from this date) 
and that this Council direct the Registrar to serve written 
notice of the removal (and determination) on the said A.B. 

Or’: 

Resolved : 

That this Council withdraw their intention to remove the 
name of A.B. 

(and that the finding of the Discipline Committee be 
quashed.) ” 


MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARCHITECTURE 

The Architects’ Registration Council of the United Kingdom 
offer for award in June 1944 certain Maintenance Scholarships in 
Architecture. The scholarships will consist of a grant for the 
payment, in whole or in part, of the school fees and necessary 
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subscriptions, instruments, books, etc., and, when necessary, a 
maintenance allowance not to exceed as a rule £100 a year. 
The scholarships will be renewable from year to year until the 
student has finished his or her school training. They will be 
available for students of British nationality who could not other- 
wise afford such training to enable them to attend architectural 
schools approved by the Council. The scholarships will be 
available both for students who have already begun their training 
and for students wishing to begin their training. Scholarships 
will not be granted to students who will be less than 17 years of 
age on 1 October 1944. 

Particulars and forms of application may be obtained from 
The Secretary to. the Board of Architectural Education, 
A.R.C.U.K., 68 Portland Place, London, W.1. 

Copies of previous years’ examination papers may be obtained 
on payment of 6d. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, duly completed. 
is the 29 February 1944. 


Book Reviews 


HOUSING FOR THE COLONIES 


Native Housing: a collective thesis by P. H. Connell, C. Irvine- 
Smith, K. Jonas, R. Kantorowich and F. J. Wepener. 
Witwatersrand University Press, Johannesburg, 1939. Ob. 
8vo viii + 258 pp. + 18 plates. Price ros. 6d. 

By R. GARDNER-MEDWIN [4.] 

The first important thing to be said about this book is that it is 
the only serious study of its kind. It is doubly important in view 
of the fact that the Colonial Office has officially recognised, even 
in the heat of war, the fearful necessity of immediate reforms in 
the living conditions of native populations. What is more, recent 
official reports, notably the 1942 report of the Comptroller for 
Development and Welfare in the West Indies, have recognised 
that re-housing programmes must be related to positive regional 
planning policies. This year, in the West Indian and West 
African colonies, the first steps have been taken in the direction of 
an all-embracing reconstruction programme when war ends. 

In the West Indies, where negroes enjoy a much higher status 
in relation to the European community than they do in African 
colonies, a recent diagnosis revealed that most of the native 
workers lived in 2-room houses, allowing only 15 to 20 square fect 
per person. Official reports make it abundantly clear that bad 
housing and schooling conditions are the main causes of ill-health, 
lack of moral discipline, physical inefficiency and discontent. 
Agricultural, industrial, medical, sociological and labour reports 
are all emphatic on this point. It should be clear enough that 
re-housing of the native workers in our colonies has not only a 
moral but also an economic basis for action. 

The authors of this thesis stress the need for genuine sociological 
and psychological study in tackling native housing problems. 
Rightly so ; for if we are coming to accept the sociological basis 
as a principle in re-housing our own countrymen, it is very much 
more important that we should do so in re-housing “ backward ” 
negro communities. In this country the transfer of agricultural 
workers to urban districts has caused difficulties enough ; but the 
transfer of negroes from kraal to city, without any compensating 
outlet for accumulated energy to replace the old native customs, 
produces social problems that can only be solved in terms of 
physical environment if planning is preceded by sympathetic and 
scientific analysis. 

Wisely, the authors review the social position of the native 
population in relation to the present economic position. Not so 
wisely (from their own propaganda point of view) they spend a 
large part of their sociological introduction on a digest of Marxist 
theory. It is impossible to detach a regional problem of this kind 
from economic and political factors, but if they wished to convert 
as many as possible to the cause of higher standards of living for 
native workers, the authors might have done well to have rele- 
gated their detailed economic theory to the appendices. I felt 
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the same way about the digest of Freud in the psychological 
chapter. 

The complete analysis of the problem in this book is the prelude 
to an interesting architectural solution. The authors suggest that 
the necessary re-housing of 100,000 Bantu natives of Johannesburg 
should be grouped in townships of not less than 20,000. The 
segregation law, which rules that coloured communities should 
not be settled within three miles of the whites, makes it all the 
more necessary for the new townships to be self*contained com- 
munities. 

Psychological considerations, demonstrating the need for a 
closely knit community life to replace the primitive kraal customs, 
lead to the conclusion that housing in 1o0-storey flats is more 
desirable than housing in dispersed bungalows on individual 
plots. The psychological argument is reinforced by economic and 
social considerations. It is pointed out, for instance, that owner- 
ship of house or plot is denied to the urban Bantu and that, there- 
fore, one of the main arguments for the individual house is 
removed. The recent garden'city development of Orlando is 
vigorously condemned for its lack of community organisation, 
the monotony of its ill-equipped shacks, the wastage of land and 
the needless expense of long roads and service lines. The very 
real necd of the native to supplement his meagre wage by growing 
his own foodstuffs is catered for in the authors’ solution by well- 
watered and drained allotment areas. 

European minimum standards of space and equipment are 
assumed. The authors remind us that there is no scientific proof 
that primitive heredity prevents advance through education and 
environment to the standards of intelligence and common need 
which we cater for in the “* superior races.”’ 

It is no fault of heredity that the majority of native labour is 
unskilled, but this present circumstance prescribes a method of 
construction which can be undertaken mostly by unskilled native 
workers. There is no space to describe the details of construction, 
the organisation of which is most thoroughly worked out. The 
general idea is a manufacturing plant on the site turning out 
prefabricated R.C. floor slabs and ‘‘ Spongecrete ” insulating 
wall slabs, which fit into a R.C. monolithic frame ; the outer wall 
slabs having a hard cement impervious surface. 

Some of the points in the carefully studied financial section are : 

1. It is wrong to charge negroes rent calculated on the basis of 
white labour and on the capital cost of land, since negroes are 
paid on considerably lower rates and are not allowed to own land. 

2. Rent plus travel to work expenses should not exceed a 
quarter of income. (At present rent alone is commonly 25s. a 
month and wages seldom exceed £4 a month.) ; 

3. Rent should remain constant regardless of size of dwelling 
required to house a family in accordance with minimum standards. 

4. Sanitary and other public services should be supplied on a 
non-profit basis. 

The lay-out consists of large-scale forecourts of 10-storey flats 
as repeating elements in free landscape. The designs of individual 
buildings, when viewed through a magnifying glass, reveal a high 
standard of technique. The whole conception, with its main 
community elements arranged with something of the dramatic 
scale of the grand manner, is an example of how problems of 
really great social importance can inspire the most imaginative 
architectural interpretation. The wisdom of this particular 
interpretation depends on the extent to which 10-storey housing 
for Bantu graduates to city life proves to be practical psychology. 


PLANNING PROBLEMS 
Reconstruction an! Town :nd Covntry Planning: with an 
examination of the Uthwatt and Scott Reports, by Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon, C.B., C.B.E., D.Sc. 8vo. 266 pp. Architect and Building 
News. 1943. 15S. 

A reprint has been made of Sir Gwilym Gibbon’s important analysis 
of the planning problem which originally appeared as a series of articles 
in the Architect and Building News in 1941. Since the articles were written 
the Uthwatt and Scott reports have been published and Sir Gwilym 
has added two chapters of critical commentary on them. 

The general theme is cautionary—Sir Gwilym does not like the 
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present tendency towards centralisation and the increase of State auth- 
ority which he criticises as a move towards the totalitarianism. Five 
central functions are defined 

1. The preparation of plans for those matters which must be planned 
for the country as a whole—outstandingly national communica- 
tions and the designation of national reserves, and problems of 
national security. 

To approve, amend or disapprove regional and local plans and to 
take appropriate action when regions, etc., are failing in their 
responsibilities. 

3. ‘To lay down standards which shall be of a kind to allow the 

utmost flexibility of application according to place and time. 

4 and 5. To act as an information centre for the localities. 

These Tune tions are described in some detail, the general principle 
being that these should be the greatest possible local responsibility in 
all planning matters. 

The other main policy matter dealt with in detail is the manner of 
land control. Sir Gwilym is strongly in favour of a system of pooled 
ownership rather than wholesale acquisition of land by the State. In 
this he is in general though not complete opposition to the proposals of 
the Uthwatt Committee. Sir Gwilym’s land pooling proposals are 
described in detail and backed with an historical survey of the ‘“* mys- 
teries of the valuation of land.” 

Although much of the book is concerned with these fundamental 
administrative and finance problems in which Sjr Gwilym has had 
almost unrivalled experience, there is much of direct interest to ‘“‘ the 
practical planner.” 

In an important section on the pattern of big towns the author 
deplores the neglect of urban replanning and the basic principles of. 
the central urban unit. 

The proposals enunciated conform in many respects to those followed 
by the County of London plan : the splitting up of the amorphous mass 
of the city into communities, physically distinct. and with life and 
character of their own, but near enough to form units in the larger mass 
of the city. In the course of this discussion Sir Gwilym discusses the 
various proposals of Corbusier, the Garden City Movement, Mars and 
others, and illustrates the planning schemes of various cities. 

There are chapters on the making of the planner and planning 
education, traffic problems and temporary buildings, which the author 
favours as a means of providing the present generation with the benefits 
that planners can provide without the necessity of waiting for the full 
maturity of permanent architectural schemes. 


ho 


Handbook of British Standards: B.S. Handbook No. 1, 
1943. 8vo. 152 pp. B.S. Instn. 1943. 1s. 6d. 

The new British Standards Handbook includes introductory chapters 
on B.S.1. work in the form of reports from the chairmen of all the 
committees. The Building Division has issued 19 new and revised 
specifications during the year and has 40 technical and 39 sub-com- 
mittees at work. Among the specifications in course of preparation is 
one on Architectural drawing cffice practice, and others will deal with 
hard board and fibre board, metal tiles ; wall ties ; water-resisting ply- 
wood ; timber roots ; and baths. ‘The handbook ends with a complete 
list of all specifications. 


Review of Periodicals 
1943-44—I 


CIVIL, including GOVERNMENTAL, 1a Etc. 

BuILDER, 1943 Aug. 13, pp. 127-9; pp. 133- 
Public works in post-war USA Extracts ome paper by F. W. 
Herring, Assistant Director, N.R.P.B., with leader pointing moral 
for Britain. Pp. 133-4: Post-war building costs and policy : article 
by S. Hookway. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News, 1943 Nov. 5, pp. 83-5 ; 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, .Vov. 4, p. 346, XXxtv ; 

BuiLver, Nov. 5, pp. 365, 3967 : 
The House of Commons : report of Churchill’s speech and debate in 
Parliament (Oct. 28) on rebuilding. Correspondence in THe Times 
following. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILpING News, 1943 Nov. 26, pp. 130-6 : 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Oct. 27 ; 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Oct., pp. 93-4 : 

Nov. 26, pp. 427— 

BuipinG, Dec. : 
Walthamstow Civic Centre; by P. D. Hepworth [F.]. Municipal 
offices, assembly hall. (Law courts yet unbuilt.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1943 Aug., pp. 45-55: 

Recent municipal and county buildings in U.S. Borough Fiall, 
Queens, New York City, architect W. Gehron, with A. J. Thomas ; 
Monterey County Courthouse, Salinas, California, by R. Stanton 
and T. B. Mulvin : Lenoir County Courthouse, Kinston, N.C., by A. M, 
Wooten, with J. J. Rowland ; Municipal Auditorium and City Hall, 
Topeka, Kansas, by Griest and Coolidge. 

BUILDER, 1943 Aug. 20, pp. 150-5: 

Petty and Quarter Sessions Court House, — by C. G. Stillman 
[F.], County Architect. (Further reference. 

Revista DE AROUITECTURA (Buenos fia), 1943 July, pp. 254: 
Nationa! Post Office building, Buenos Aires ; by Public Works Ministry. 
Fully illustrated and described. 

JouRNAL OF THE RoyaL ARCHITECTURAL INstITUTE OF CANADA, 

1943 Aug., pp. 124-9: 
Wood a Norse building material ; by end-Lt. J. Engh, R.N.ALF. 
Illustrated by Norwegian Air.Force buildings in Canada. Barracks. etc. 
ENGINEERING News-Recorp (New York), 1943 Sept. 9. pp. 98-100 : 
Building for tests of U.S. Army equipment under varying climatic 
conditions. High-grade insulation design. 
BuILvER, 1943 Oct. 29, p. 349: 
Waterworks buildings (place and architects not stated). 

JouRNAL or Soctery oF Arts, 1913 Sept. 17, pp. 545-62: 

Cet. < 

The Modern Power Station. Cantor lectures on 1, the Boiler House, 
by E. L. Luly, of Babcock & Wilcox, and II, Coal and ash handling 
plant, by J. F. Mitchell, of Mitchell Engineering Co. Jn October 1 
III, Mechanical equipment of turbine house, by F. Shakeshaft, and 
IV, High-voltage power circuit control, by GC. W. Marshall. 
COMMERCIAL (SHOPS, OFFICES, BANKS) 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (New York), 1943 Aug., pp. 92—: 

‘** Garden centre,” San Francisco, by R. S. Soriano. Nurseryinan’s 
showroom : lively design with advanced technical equipment tor 
plant and seed display. 

BuILDER, 1943 Oct. 15, pp. 312-3: 

Bookseller’s shop, Cheltenham ; by A. F. French [F.]. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1943 Sept., pp. 94-6: 

Cosmetic shop for Macy (place unstated), by R. G. Belcher. Details 
of show-cases. 

1943 September, p. 233: 

Walton Yacht Co. Office Building, Walton-on-Thames, by Jane 
Drew [4.]. Photos and review by J. R. Leathart [F.]. 

ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED, 1943 July : 

Architects’ office, Stoke-on-' Trent, by Wood, Goldstraw & Yorath 
[F.A.]. 

ARCHITECT AND News, 1943 Dec. 3 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1943 Sept., pp. 56-7 : 

Architect’s office for L. Schmidt. Wichita, Kan. Photos, plan. 

ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News, 1943 Oct. 15, pp. 41-6: 

Works administration office building; by Edward D. Mills [4.}. 
Ground floor, raw materials store ; first floor, offices, including engineers’ 
and architects’ drawing office ; also works cloakroom for 15 men 
first floor, 108 women ground floor. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 September 16, p. 201— : 

Large bank for Royal Bank Branch of English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank, Melbourne, by Stephenson & Turner [FF.]. 
TRANSPORT (WAREHOUSES, SILOS, AERODROMES) 

ARKITEKT (Istanbul), 1943, No. 3-4, pp. 54-8 
Warehouse and office for the Department of Monopolies, Ankara, 
by A. Yapanar. _ Illus. by plans. 

BUILDER, 1943 Oct. 1, pp. 268-70 ; 

OrFiciAL ARCHITECT, Oct. : 

Grain-drying silos, by Ministry of Works for Ministry of Agriculture. 
Reinforced concrete bins about 75 ft. high in batteries of 12 or 24, 
with central drying tower. Details of construction and shuttering. 

ArcHiTrEcTURAL Recorp (New York), 1943 July, pp. 65-4: 
Airports. Special section, including Articles on airports of future. 
Types of hangar trusses—g types wide span roofs. Arches of laminated 
wood. Hangar door details and Time Saver Standards. 

ENGINEERING News-Recorp (New York), 1943 Aug. 12, pp. 81-6 : 
Bases for bombing from Britain : illustrated article on construction 
and plans of airdromes in Britain, by Waldo G. Bowman. 

Journat or THE ARCHITECTURAL INsTITUTE OF CANADA, 

1943 Aug., p. 132: 
Hangar for Royal Canadian. Air Force. View, plan. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (New York), 1943 Aug., p. 50 
Airport for Chicago, and note on “‘ sky harbours.” 

ENGINEERING News-Recorp (New York), 1943 Sept. 23, pp. 84-9: 
Blimp hangars. Length 1,000 ft.. span 297 ft., height 171 ft. “Timber 
parabolic arch erected on travelling scaffold. Photo. 
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\MERIGAN Ciry (New York), 1943 Aug.. pp. 49-50 : 
Dow:.town air terminal for helicopters : project for Kansas City. 
‘eENCIL Points (New York), 1943 Aug., pp. 75-6: 
Airplane engine test house. Plans, sections, ete. 


INDUSTRIAL 

\RCHITECTURAL REcoRD (New York), 1943 July, pp. 53-64: 
Industrial buildings: description and illustration of Bell Aircraft 
plant by Austin Co. ; Factory for Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 
by J. Cromelin: precision instruments plant by Mundie. Jenson, 
Bourke & Havens. 

SoutH AFRIGAN ARCHITECTURAL Record (Johannesburg), 1943 

May, pp. 104-8: 

Albert Kahn: a tribute by W. D. H. 

ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorp (N.Y.), 1943 June, pp. 49-60 : 
Medical goods factory and research laboratory for G. D. Searle & Co., 
Skokie, Ill., by H. G. Banse. <A large building includes factory and 
research laboratories (chemotherapy) offices, warehousing and employees’ 
recreation rooms. Completely air-conditioned and with advanced 
mechanical equipment throughout. 

Pencit Points, 1943 Sept.. pp. 72-5 : 
Telephone workshops and offices, Stockholm (L. M. Ericsson's), by 
T. Wennerholm. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1943 Nov. 12, pp. 58-05 : 
Newspaper printing works : notes on planning and illustrations of plant 
for various U.S. papers, by Kruse & Parish. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (New York). 1943 July, pp. 87-90 : 
Glass works, by H. K. Ferguson Co., engineers. 

ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN AND Construction, 1943 Oct.. pp. 216-8 : 
Film design : opportunities for architects ; article by H. F. Hardy. 

Licut AND LIGHTING, 1943 August, pp. 113-0: 
Illumination in industry—report on discussions 2t the Oxford Ophthal- 
mological Congress, July 8 and g 1943. 

{NDUSTRIAL HEATING ENGINEER, 1943 Oct.. pp. 84-0: 
Radiant heating for industrial processes, by L. W. Andrew and E. A. 
Chamberlain. 

JournaL, INstiruTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 

1943 Sept.-Oct., pp. 157-—: 

Air-conditioning for industry. Paper by S. T. Luff. 


WELFARE, CURATIVE (HOSPITALS, Etc.) 
Journat, INstrrution oF MunicipAL AND County ENGINEERS, 
1943 Sept. 14, pp. 94-8 : 
Thoughts on hospital planning, by D. V. Marshall, M.B., F.R.C.S.. 
Medical Superintendent City General Hospital, York. 

HosprraL AND NursinG HoME MANAGEMENT. 1943 .Nov.. 324: 
War hospital in the tropics: standardised plan developed by U.S. 
Bureau of Yards and Docks and Navy Bureau of Medicine. Plan : 
notes on construction. 

BuILDING AND ENGINEERING (Sydney, N.S.W.), 1943 June 24, 

pp. 22-23: 
Hospital for 10,000 U.S. forces in Australia. 477 timber-framed huts, 
divided into two 1,000-bed and 3 750-bed units. District heating over 
12 miles of pipe-run. Built by Allied Works Council. Brief note 
and_ photos. 

BUILDING AND ENGINEERING (Sydney, N.S.W.), 1943 Ma 24. pp. 9g—: 
Parramatta District Hospital, Sydney, by Government Architect, 
N.S.W. Four-floor ward block for 143 beds, children’s ward, operating 
suite, etc. Photos, no plans. 

HosprraAL AND NursinG Home MANAGEMENT, 1943 .Vov., pp. 320-3 : 
Ventilation and air-conditioning in hospitals ; basic principles discussed 
by I. R. McKechnie, A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.I.H.V.E. 

Hospirat AND NurstnG HomME MANAGEMENT, 1943 September, p. 276 : 
Central Health Clinic, Southampton. Project by J. 5. Fowler [4.], 
described by H. C. Maurice Williams, city M.O.H. Plans. 

BuiLvER, 1943 Nov. 5, pp. 371-2: 

Health centres proposed for post-war Manchester ; by G. Noel Hill 
[F.], City Architect, S. Brierley [Z.] and H. A. Johnson assistants. Plans. 

REvisrA DE ARQuITECTURA (Buenos Aires). 1943 Aug., pp. 320-1 : 
Project for a blood transfusion centre and plasma laboratory ; by 
Dr. E. S. Sammartino. Plan. 

Hosprra. AND Nursinc Home MANAGEMENT, 1943 September, 

pp. 286-7 : 
Mental hospitals : hints and suggestions for those who build, safety 
provisions, lighting, etc. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Nov. 5, p. 813 : 

Almshouses at Barton, Cambridge ; designed by E. Howes. Group of 
five round court. Views, plan. 


PUBLIC RESORT (RESTAURANTS, BATHS) 
ARCHITECTURAL REcoRD (New York), 1943 Aug., pp. 67-84: 
Restaurants and cafeterias: articles and illustrations and technical 


‘data, seating and table sizes, etc., in current U.S. work. 
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Article : 
Kitchen planning, by H. Blumberg. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1943 .Nov.. 

BuILDER, Sept. 17, p. 229 : 

* Railbars * : demountable snack stalls for erection on L.MLS. station 
platforms ; by L.M.S. Architect's Department under W. H. Hamlyn 
[F.]. Photos, First-class modern designing. 

JOURNAL OF THE INsTITUTION OF MuNicIpAL AND County ENGi- 

NEERS, 1943 Oct. 12, pp. 149-57 : 
Harrogate Royal Baths, by L. H. Clarke [A.], Borough Engineer : 
new buildings for sulphur treatment baths. Photos. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILpInG News, 1943 Sept. 24, pp. 183-0 : 
Swimming bath, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, by Percy 
Thomas [P.]. Covered bath with 75 < 30-ft. pool, one side all window. 
Photos, plans. 

ARKITEKT (Istanbul), 1943, No. 1/2. pp. 22-6: 

Bathing pool and Turkish bath, Eskisehir. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1943 Aug., pp. 56-7 : 

Swope Park open-air swimming pool, Kansas City, Mo., by Marshall 
and Brown. 


pp. 135-0 


RECREATIONAL (COMMUNITY CENTRES, SPORTS 
BUILDINGS) 


BuILpER, 1943 August 27. pp. 170-3: 
Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel : extensions by Alister G. MacDonald 
[F.] to 1gth-century Settlement and club buildings, including theatre 
for 400, music and art studios, canteen : also Juvenile Court Room. 

Hem 1 SVERIGE (Stockholm), 1942 No. 4, pp. 391-3 : 
Village hall, seats 225, small stage, by Malte Hakansson. 

CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE (Los Angeles), 1943 Aug., pp. 

45-66 ; 

Penci. Points (New York), Aug., pp. 51-7 : 
Community Centre, McLaughlin Heights, Washington, for 10,000 
dwelling units in war-production centre. Social section : Auditorium, 
gymnasium, games rooms, children’s rooms, library. Clinic : examina- 
tion and treatment rooms, including maternity, eye, V.D., X-ray, 
etc., etc. Administration. Simple open design in timber. In 
C.A. & A. illus. and inf. on housing and schools ; also data on pre- 
fabrication methods (timber and reinforced concrete). 

ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News, 1943 Oct. 10, pp. 58-9 : 
Soldiers’ recreation centres in U.S.A., based on Government ** type ” 
plan. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1943 Sept., pp. 78—: 
Recreation centre, project by V. de Mars and J. Grace for F.S.A. 
Plan and drawings ; followed by full description, by F. R. S. Yorke, of 
Holford’s Hostels for British war workers. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Nov. 18, p. 375: 
Small sports pavilion for Leicester Y.M.C.A. 
EXHIBITIONS 

ARCHITECTURAL REvIEW, 1943 Oct., pp. 95-106 : 
The War-time exhibition, by G. S. Kallmann. Survey of British war 
exhibitions, including Army Exhibition, Oxford Street, other shows by 
Ministry of Information, and other design units. Thoughtful analysis 
of technique and scope of exhibitions. 

BuILDING, 1943 Oct., pp. 254-8: 
Army Exhibition, Oxford Street, one of best exhibitions yet scen in 
Britain, designed by Ministry of Information ; well illustrated. 


RELIGIOUS, SEPULCHRAL 

ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED, 1943 Sepl., pp. 122-4: 

St. Paul’s Church, Edensor, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent ; by Wood, 
Goldstraw & Yorath. 

LirurcicaL Arts (Concord, N. Hampshire), 1943 Aug., pp. 82-5 : 
Si. Mark’s Church, Burlington, Vermont, U.S.A., by Freeman, French 
and Freeman. Modern brick Roman Catholic church on Greek cross 
plan. Photos, plans. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943, Sept. 9, pp. 1839—; 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1943 Aug., p. 172: 
Tabernacle Church of Christ, Columbus, Indiana, by Eliel and Eero 
Saarinen, associated with E. D. Pierre and George Wright. 
Includes community centre, with auditorium and classrooms. 

ArkITeEktT (Istanbul), 7943, No. 1/2, pp. 1-21: 
Mausoleum of Ataturk: editorial, competition conditions and 3 
premiated designs. No. 1 Onat and Arda of Istanbul, No. 2 J. Kriiger. 
Berlin, No. 3 A. Foschini, Rome. 
SCHOOLS 

JournaL oF Royat ArcHrITEcTURAL INstITUTE OF CaNapa, 

1943 July. p. 99 

To-morrow’s schools, by John B. Parkin. School planning and design 
—nursery to junior college, with notes on requirements in each school 
type by leading educationists. Illustrated photos and plans. 
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Country Lire, 1943 Aug. 13, p. 288: 

The school building programme, by C. Hussey. Illustrated. Infants’ 
School, Castleford, Yorks, by Oliver Hill [F.]. 

EDUCATION, 1943 Oct. 1, p. 405 ; Oct. 29, p. 525: 

School sites and planning schemes : article, pt. 1, by Dr. C. W. W. 
Read, Deputy Director of Education, and R. H. James, A.M.T.P.L., 
P.A.S.1., Senior Planning Assistant, W. Sussex. Analysis in terms of 
present educational system and to meet future trends. Pt. ii: useful 
data on school sizes, proportion of children in population, allocation of 
children to school types. 

ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED, 1943 Oct., pp. 117-21, 125-8 : 
Darfield Foulston Modern School and Assembly Hall for Batley Gram- 
mar School, both for C.C. West Riding, by H. Wormald [A.]. 

Werk (Ziirich), 1943 June, pp. 177-91 : 

Swiss schools. Articles: Unsere Schulen,”’ by H.  Pestalozzi : 
* L’enseignement le l’architecture,’’ by E. Beaudouin ; illus. and full 
description by Alfred Roth of Primary school and_ kindergarten, 
Bruderholz, Basel, by H. Baur ; three classroom pavilions, with play 
terraces and gymnasium—an important example. Also illus. of 
model and brief description project for vocational school, Basel, by 
H. Bauer. Also p. xxix, illus. and brief description of school, Kornhaus- 
briicke, Ziirich. 

Pencit Points, 1943 Sept., pp. 35-71 : 

Schools : useful articles illustrating recent U.S. schools. Rugen School, 
Ill., by Perkins, Wheeler & Will ; well illustrateds with details of class- 
rooms, insolation, etc. Chabot Terrace, Vallejo, by Franklin and 
Kump & Wurster. Exeter Union High School, Calif., by Franklin 
and Kump. Also articles on prefab. classroom units, modernisation, etc. 

1943 Nov., pp. 280-1 : 
School, Winnetka, IIl., U.S.A., by E. & E. Saarinen, with Perkins, 
Wheeler & Will. (Further reference.) 

EpucaTIon, 1943 Nov. 26, pp. 656-8 : 

Public elementary school, Belfast (Carr’s Glen); by R. S. Wilshire. 
800 senior and junior pupils. 

ARCHITECT’S JOURNAL, 1943 Sept. 23, pp. 222-3: 

School for 800 senior and junior pupils, Belfast, by R. S. Wilshere [F.]. 

BuiLperR, 1943 Oct. 22, pp. 331-3: 

Southmead, Bristol, junior mixed and infant schools ; by A. F. French 
[F.]. Plan, photos. 

1943 12, pp. 390-1 : 

Nursery schools : exhibition at Manchester by Manchester School of 
Art, under A. D. Jones [A.]. Plan and photos. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Sept. 30, pp. 237-40: 

Senior school and technical institute, Bingley, Yorks, by W. G. Newton 
[F.] & Partners. 

BuiLDER, 1943 Sept. 3, pp. 191-2: 

Dorchester Senior Mixed School, by H. E. Matthews [A.], Dorset 
county archt., C. Fifield [L.], assistant. 520 pupils. 
TRAINING SCHOOLS; UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES 

ENGINEERING News-Recorp (New York), 1943 Sept. 9, pp. 80-3 : 
U.S. Coastguard training centre. Concrete block construction. 
Details thermal insulation. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1943 Sept., 47°59 : 

Naval training station, East C 


toast, U.S., including drill hall, rifle-range, 
barracks, hospital, gymnasium, swimming bath, combined open-indoor 
auditorium. Construction, timber frame faced asbestos-cement. Also 
Mercantile Marine School, West Coast ; constructicn, timber weather- 
boarded. 

Revisra NAcIoNAL DE ArRQuITEcTURA (Madrid), 1943 No. 7, 

University of Madrid. Plans, etc., for rebuilding the university 
destroyed in the Franco rebellion. Plans, elevations, etc., of Faculty 
buildings for medicine, philosophy and letters, odontology, pharmacy. 
Also brief descriptions of university cities, elsewhere in wor!d. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES ; LABORATORIES 

ARCHITECT AND BurLpInG News, 1943 August 27, pp. 129-32: 
Music Building, University of Texas, by G. Dahl, with Dr. C. P. 
Boner as acoustic expert, Including concert hall for 500, rehearsal 
room, 18 teaching and class rooms, library, offices. 

ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1943 Sept., p. 181 : 
Bell Telephone Laboratory, Murray Hill Unit, Summit, New Jersey, 
by Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith. 

Arcuirect AND Buitpinc News, 1943 Oct. 8, pp. 26-32: 
Agricultural research building and dairy building for University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth ; by P. E. Thomas [F.]. Research 
building includes laboratories, library ; dairy including cheese and 
butter manufactory, pasteurising rooms and _ bacteriological, etc., 
Jaboratories. 


MUSEUMS 
Museums JouRNAL, 1943 Sept., pp. 81-4 : 
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Rochester (New York) Museum of Arts and Sciences, description of 
new building by Dr. A. C. Parker, Director. Photo, plan. 

Revista DE Arguirectura (Buenos Aires), 1943 Aug., pp. 295-302 : 
Municipal Museum, “ Brigadier-General Cornelio de Saavedra.” 
Buenos Aires. Small social history museum in restored private house. 
Architect, M. A. Dominguez. 

Form (Stockholm), 1942, No. 5, pp. : 

New museum display furnishing in the Stockholm State Muséuni. 


STUDIOS ; LIBRARIES 

ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN AND ConstRuCTION, 1943 Nov., fp. 228: 
Studio for Arnold Zweig, by H. Rosenthal. ‘ Experiment with wall- 
board ”’ ; heat and sound insulation. Details. 

Liprary Association RECORD, 1943 Oct., pp. 178-81 : 

Public Library, Swindon, adapted by the Surveyor’s department from 
old shop. 

ARCHITECTURAL Recorp (New York), 1943 July, pp. 42-7: 
Houghton library of rare books, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., by Perry, Shaw and Hepburn. Carefully designed specialised 
equipment with air-conditioning and fluorescent lighting. Exhibit, 
Reading Graphic Arts Rooms, stacks and ample work rooms. — Brick 
tradition form on steel frame. 


DOMESTIC (generally, including CONSTRUCTION AND 
PLANNING) 
BurLpinc, 1943 Nov., pp. 274-7 : 

Speed and economy in house production, by Arnold Whittick. Study 

of post-war demand and possibilities of standardisation and_ prefab. 

techniques. Illustrated by J. Schreiner. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (New York), 1943 Aug., p. 102: 

** Four-cylinder house ”’ : small ply house, prefab. or in-situ, on quatre- 

foil plan, by A. T. Brown, Tueson, Arizona. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Sept. 2, p. 170 : 
lemporary house, by J. B. Pierce Foundation. Emergency minimal 
unit for temporary war use. 

ARCHITECT AND Bur_pinc News, 1943 Nov. 19, pp. 117-21 : 
Developments in American small house construction ; paper by Marc 
Peter at Architectural Association. Fully illustrated, photos, plans. 

Journat R.I.B.A., 1943 Oct., pp. 282-3: 

House construction of a definite limited life : memo by R.I.B.A. at 

request of sub-committee of Central Housing Committee of Ministry of 

Health ; reference prefabrication and standardisation and_ housing 

finance. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Nov. 18, pp. 369-70 ; Nov. 19, pp. 387— : 
House construction of a definite limited life. Protests in correspondence 
at R.I.B.A. memorandum. 

Piastics, 1943 Nov., p. 478: 

** Specific gravity and housing ”’ : editorial on analysis by R. V. Bough- 

ton of weight of materials used in typical house and possibilities of 

lightening by use of new materials. 

Country Lire, 1943 Nov. 19, pp. 898-900 : 

Timber prefabricated houses: the possibilities in solution of rural 

housing problem. Article by Prof. A. E. Richardson suggesting 

prefabrication in Canada of American colonial type houses. Tllustrated 
photos and author’s drawings. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (New York), 1943 Aug., p. 49: 

‘* Pack-up house ”’ : ply, monel metal and plastic transportable prefab. 

house, by Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. Note ; photo. 

ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1943 Nov., pp. 222-7 : 
Housing Forum. Weir, Atholl & Cowieson steel houses, built 1926. 
Experiment described by H. A. Mottram [F.]. Photo, details. 

ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN AND CoNsTRUCTION, 1943 Sept., pp. 185-6 : 
Experimental steel frame house without bearing walls, Texas ; by 
C. T. Granger. Structural section. 

JourRNAL OF THE INSTITUTION OF MuniciIPAL AND County ENGI- 

NEERS, 1943 Oct. 12, pp. 137-48: 

House planning: paper by A. Adlington, City Engineer, Lincoln. 

Analysis of types for Lincoln : also of householders’ tastes. Plans. 

HOUSING 
Housinc (Inst. Hg., Birmingham), 1943 Jan., pp. 33-7 : 

Housing : constructional errors and omissions : notes by C. A. Benson 

[A.], Chief Architectural Assistant, City of Leicester Housing Dept. 
Housinec (Inst. Hg., Birmingham), 1943 July, pp. 84-7 : 

Housing : problems and possibilities [in planning and equipment. 

chiefly in relation to legal and economic factors], by T. P. Rae [L.]. 

Housing Director, Bolton. 

Housinc AND TOWN PLANNING BULLETIN (Nat. Hg. & T.P. Council), 

1943 Oct.-Nov., pp. 17-23: 

Problems of housing administration, by J. G. Martin, Sec. N.H.T.P.C. 

Post-war needs, land acquisition, housing standards, flats and houses, 

estate management, subsidies, rent, etc. 
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\RCHITECT AND BurLpinG News, 1943 Nov. 12, pp. 100-01 : 
“Goblin Market”: article by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel on State 
interference in housing, building societies, and G. D. H. Cole’s pamphlet, 
Building societies and the housing problem. 

NATIONAL BulLpER, 1943 Nov., pp. 68-72 : 

Housing a town : utopian scheme by R. Myerscough-Walker ; illustrated 
by author. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1943 Sept., pp. 191-7 : 
Housing society movement in Britain ; article by R. Browne, Secretary, 
National Federation of Housing Societies, illustrating many cottage 
and flat schemes. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Oct. 7, p. 250; 

BuiLpver, Oct. 8, pp. 290-4 : 

War-time housing scheme in Midlands, 155 acres, 1,000 houses, with 
complete social and commercial provision ; by J. B. Cooper [F.]. 
(Bor. :) house plans and views. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News, 1943 Oct. 1, pp. 6-11 ; 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Oct. 7, pp. 255-8 ; 

Oct. 1, pp. 271-5 5 

NATIONAL BuILDER, Oct. ; 

OFFICIAL ARCHITECT, Oct. : 

Experimental houses, Coventry, under direction D. E. E. Gibson [F.}, 
city architect. Structure, light tubular or welded strip steel frame, 
with asbestos-cement or tile-faced concrete cladding, and detailed 
attention to heating efficiency and simplicity and efficiency of services. 
Experimental planning. Illustrated by model, details and plans. 
Revista NacionaL bE ARQuiTEcTURA (Madrid), 1943 Feb., 
pp. 51-100 : 
Spanish housing, house plans and lay-outs, and construction systems 
illustrated. 

Werk (Zurich), 1943 July: 

Swiss housing. An important series of articles illuswating contemporary 
Swiss work. Articles: The face of Swiss housing, by H. Schmidt, 
illustrated site plans and types of development ; “* Bocksreit ’’ housing 
estate, Schaffhausen, by W. Vetter, described A. Roth, terrace housing 
with timber structure between brick party walls, plan ; “‘ Gwad” 
estate, Wadenswil, by Fischli and Stock, described by W. Blattmann, 
terraces on steeply sloping ground. Both schemes illustrated views, 
plans, details. 

ArkITEKT (Istanbul), 1943, Vo. 3-4, pp. 

Co-operative Society housing, Ankara. Various types one-family houses. 

ENGINEERING News-Recorp (New York), News issue, 1943 Aug. 5; 

15: 
Housing for native miners, Nigeria. Short note and two illustrations. 

SoutH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1943 June : 

Housing in South Africa : special number : introduction by Prof. G. E. 
Pearce. Housing legislation and finance, by L. Silberman. Native 
housing and accommodation, Bloemfontein, by J. R. Cooper, Super- 
intendent, Native Admin. Dept. (illus. plans). Cape Town housing, 
described by W. S. Lunn, City Engineer, with special reference finance. 

SourH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL RgcorbD (Johannesburg), 1943 

July, pp. 136-170 : 
Housing in South Africa. Continuation of articles in June number. 
Durban, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Bulawayo native and 
* sub-economic ”’ housing, illustrated and described. Township lay- 
outs. Articles on social and economic considerations. 

JournaL, Royat ARGHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA, 1943 Sept. : 
Post-war housing in Canada. Various articles on economic and social 
and governmental aspects. Also articles on ‘‘ Prairie slums, unlimited,” 
co-operative housing, prefabrication, building industry, the engineer's 
contribution. 

Pencit Points (N.Y.), 1943 June, p. 70: 

Public housing in N.E. States : article by M. Rosenauer [F.], illustrating 
schemes by photos and site plans. Followed by article on architectural 
features in public housing projects. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (New York), 1943 July, pp. 67-70, 112, 118 : 
‘“ Spotlight on F.H.A.”’ Survey of its function in U.S. housing. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1943 Sept., pp. 61-4 : 

U.S. post-war housing policy : interview with John Blandford, Director 
N.H.A. 

ARCHITECTURAL RecorD (N. York), 1943 Sept., pp. 50-1 : 

U.S. post-war housing. Calculation of demand. Article by T. S. 
Holden, President, Dodge Corpn. 
democracy,” by G. H. Gray, F.A.I.A. ; reply to Hudnut’s “* Housing a 
democratic process,”” A.R. July. 

CauirorNiA ARTs AND ARCHITECTURE (Los Angeles), 1943 July, 

. 90-7, 44-50: 
er 9 Fatty Calif., by R. G. de Lappe in General Lumber Co. 
prefabricated houses. Photos. Also Housing in San Antonio described 


in answers to series of questions on policy and technique. 


“Public housing, a function of 
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AMERICAN Crty (New York), 1943 Aug., pp. 61-2: 
Staten Island : project for 360 families in two-storey houses, by New 
York Housing Authority. 

ARCHITECTURAL Recorp (N.Y.), 1943 June, pp. 42-6 : 
Housing and the democratic process, by Joseph Hudnut. 
and political implications of housing policies. 

AGENDA, 1943 Aug., pp. 255-264: 
Methods of mass-observation, with particular reference to housing, 
by Celia Goller. 

BuILDING, 1943 Oct., pp. 250-3 : 
Standards of living and planning : housing and a minimum standard 
of living, by Arnold Whittick, with designs for minimum houses by 
J. Schreiner. 

CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE (Los Angeles), 1943 Aug., 


24- 


The social 


Small houses. Awards in competition for designs for post-war home, 
minimum house *’ : 1st premium, Eero Saarinen and O. Lundquist. 
Pre-fabricated structure incorporating complete equipment, “ biological 
and mechanical functions of home standardised . . .”’ First, second 
and third designs illustrated and described. 

BuILDING, 1943 Sept., pp. 230-1 : 

Housing competition, organised by Incorporated Association ot 
Architects and Surveyors ; winning designs reviewed. 

ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News, 1943 Sept. 17, p. 176: 
ial housing. Report of Housing Gentre lecture by Edwin Guna 

JouRNAL OF CHARTERED Surveyors’ Instrrution, 1943 Oct., 

pp. 166-8 : 
Rural housing : views of County Councils Association on standards, 
costs and in support of private enterprise housing. 

Housinc AND TOWN PLANNING BULLETIN (Nat. Hg. & T.P. Council), 

1943 Oct.-Nov., pp. 25—: 
Rural housing problem, by N. Hobson, Vice-Chairman, Rural District 
Councils Association. Administration and housing standards. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILpinGc News, 1943 Aug. 13, 99 

BUILDER, Aug. 13, pp. 190-1 : 

Agricultural workers’ cottages : designs passed by Ministry of Health 
of local variants of the standard design. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Sept. 23, pp. 212, 214; 

Sept. 24, p. 249: 

Rural cottages : further note on proposed 3,000 and note on Rural 
housing of 1go2. (BuiLper :) illus. of first two cottages at Hilden- 
borough, Kent. 

1943 Nov. 19, pp. 412-3: 

Agricultural cottages at Micheldever for Winchester R.D.C., based 
on Ministry of Health plan. 

JourRNAL OF THE Roya SANITARY INstiTUTE, 1943 Oct., pp. 160— : 
Post-war housing, by R. Fletcher, Borough Engineer, Smethwick, 
Hugh Paul, Medical Officer, Smethwick, John Wright, Sanitary 
Inspector, Smethwick. 

ARCHITECTURAL Recorp (New York), 1943, july, pp. 48-51 : 
“A million houses—more or less”’: estimates by R. Newcomb of 
post-war housing demand and distribution among income groups. 


FLATS 
ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinc News, 1943 Nov. 5, pp. 87-8: 
New flats in old buildings : reprint article by John Dower from A. & B.N. 
1935- 
, BuILDER, 1943 Aug. 13, p. 129: 
** Housing to a new design.” Project for flats and small houses in 
co-ordinated design, by R. Myerscough-Walker. (Further entry.) 
BUILDER, 1943 Aug. 20, p. 147: 
Design of flats for the working classes : article by T. A. King. Advocates 
larger rooms. Special notes on kitchen planning. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Aug. 12, p. 111 : 
Flats for Hackney Borough Council, by Messrs. Joseph ; built 1938-40. 
585 flats, 140 one room, 138 two rooms, 135 three rooms, 154 four 
rooms, 18 five rooms. Rents 6s. 7d. to 1gs. 10d. Scheme includes 
clubroom, clothes-washing cubicles. 


CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSTELS 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1943 Nov., pp. 123-4: 
Stockholm Builders’ Club ; by S. Markelius. 

NueEstRA ARQUITECTURA (Buenos Aires), 1943 jJan., pp. 2-116: 
Garages, service stations, petrol pumps, country clubs and swimming 
baths and bathing beach of the Automobile Club of Argentina through- 
out the country. Fully illustrated plans, photos. 

ARGHITECTURAL RECORD, 1943 Sept., pp. 67-74 : 

Hotels. Hotel as an organism (functional analysis), by R. Heap. 
Illustration Statler Hotel, Washington. 
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ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws, 1943 August 27, pp. 126-8 : 
Merchant Navy House, Glasgow, by S. Sim and Howard Robertson 
|F.], consultant. Club rooms. 

Revista DE ARQuITECTURA (Buenos Aires), 1943 June : 

Hotels in Mar del Plata: illustrations, plans, descriptions. Nine 
modern sea-side hotels. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1943 Sept., pp. 75—: 

Hostel dormitories. Analysis of accommodation standards ; illustrated 
by photos, plans. 

PenciL Points (New York), 1943 July. p. 54: 

Mary Fisher Hall, Goucher College, Baltimore County, Md., by 
Moore & Hutchins. Residential hall for c. 180, with dining, sitting 
rooms, etc, 


FARMS 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1943 Aug. 13, Pp. 902: 
Planning remote farms, by J. Y. Dunlop. Notes on simple construction 
methods. 

BUILDER, 1943 Sept. 10, pp. 209-11 ; Sept. 17, pp. 230-33 ; Sept. 24: 
Adaptable plans for farm buildings, by G. Rosenberg. Stan- 
dardised dimensions applied to various farm buildings : stables, cow 
houses, etc. An important reference. 


COUNTRY AND SMALL HOUSES 

Country Lire, 1943 Dec. ro : 

Orchard House, Tickenham ; by Oliver Hill [F.}. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (New York), 1943 Aug., pp. 81-91 : 
Houses by Pomeroy & Breines, McEnary & Kraft and others. Interest- 
ing structural and equipment details. Mostly varieties of timber 
siding. Pomeroy & Breines house with complete radiant heating. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1943 Sept., pp. 77-87 : 

** Hillside House,”’ Berkeley, California, by H. H. Harris. Designed 
to make most of superb view ; interesting construction and_ plan. 
Fully illustrated photos, plans, details. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Nov. 4, Pp. 339-42 ; 

Pencit Pornts, 1943 May, pp. 34-43: 

Steel prefabricated house, by R. Neutra, for Dr. G. Beckstrand at Palos 
Verdes, Los Angeles. Illus. plans, photos. 

PenciL Points (N.Y.), 1943 June, pp. 48-65 : 

Three patio houses in Brazil, by Bernard Rudofsky. Illustrated 
photo; and plans. : 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Sept. 23, pp. 219-22 : 

House in Kent, by M. Colt. Prefab. sectional timber frame and 
hemlock weather-boarding. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1943 .Vou., pp. 121-3: 

Small house in Sweden ; by S. Backstrém and Leif Reinius. Special 
feature : living room greenhouse, with visual and horticultural link 
with garden outside. : 

Journac R.I.B.A., 1943 .Vov., pp. 3-6: 

Terrace housing in Switzerland—Bockstreit, Zurich. Reprint of 
article by A. Roth from Werk. 

BuiLpinG, 1943 Nov., pp. 290-3 : 


Jerry building. Tllustrated article by R. V. Boughton on jerry-building 


technique ; illegitimate means of cost saving and speeding-up ; bye-law 
evasion. Fully illustrated. 

ARCHITECT AND BurLpING News, 1943 Sept. 10, pp. 156-8 : 
Post-war terrace housing: a suggested scheme by E. D. Mills [.| 
at 11 to acre. Also semi-detached houses by E. D. 

ARCHITECTURAL DeEsIGN AND ConstTRUCTION, 1943 Oct.. pp. 202-6 : 
Terrace housing : frontages and privacy. No. 10 in Housing Forum, 
by W. Segal ; plans, site plans and pictures. 

BuiLpinc, 1943 Nov., pp. 262-5 : 

Planning [small houses] for small frontages, by W. Segal. Plans 
and drawings. 


DOMESTIC DEPENDENCIES AND APARTMENTS 
Hem 1 Sverice (Stockholm), 1941 No. 6 ; 1942 Nos. 1 and 2: 
Small house planning details, by Georg Lindberg. No. 1 : Cellars. 
No. 2: Washhouses. No. 3: Larders and stores. No. 4: Meter 
rooms and garages. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Nov. 18, pp. 376-7 : 
Works canteen at Redditch, by M. Peel and F. W. B. Yorke. 
BUILDING, 1943 Oct., pp. 268 : 
Planning the kitchen. Extracts from recent book issued by Ascot 
Water Heaters. Illustrated. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Nov. 25, p. 390: 
Domestic kitchen : electric “ hub” unit, including refrigerator, cooker, 
hot-plates, etc. 
HEM 1 SverRIGE (Stockholm), 1941 No. 2, pp. 136-7 : 
‘Two model Danish small house kitchens. Photo and plans. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (New York), 1943 Aug., pp. 99-101 : 
Kitchens. Prefab. unit kitchens, by H. C. Donner for Libbey-Owens- 
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Ford Glass Co.; by G. L. C. Earle. Complete washing, cov cing, 
storing units. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1943 Sept.. pp. 16y-go : 
Prefabricated kitchen designed on 4-in. module; by R. Browne, 
sponsored by Radiation. 

HosprraL AND NurstnG HomME MANAGEMENT, 1943 Oct., Pp. 296-00 : 
Planning the hospital kitchen in America. Analysis of sizes in relation 
to service. Illustrated plans. 

Hem 1 SvertiGce (Stockholm), 1943 Aug., pp. 383-7 : 

Nurseries and nursery furniture : article by Ulla Ekl6f. 


DETAILS, CRAFTS, FITTINGS 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1943 Oct. 29. pp. 1202-3. 6: 
** The orders once more,” by M. S. Briggs [F.] : review of Normand’s 
** Parallel” reprint, including examination of the place of the orders in 
architectural education and practice. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1943 Oct. 8, pp. 1119-20 : 
Spirals. Ionic volutes, methods of setting out. 

Pencn. Points (New York), 1943 Aug., pp. 77 : 

Large windows comprising whole of living-room walls in houses, by 
E. D. Stone and C. Kock. Details and views. 

Hem 1 SveRIGE (Stockholm), 1943 .Vo. 5. p. 490: 

Indoor growing plants as decoration. Illus. and information on suitable 
plants. 

Pencit Pornts (N.Y.), 1943 March, p. 77: 

Stairway, cantilevered, by Gropius & Breuer. 

Hem 1 SverIGE (Stockholm), 1941 No. 1, pp. 38-43 : 

Small house stairways. Illustrated article by Georg Lindberg. Design 
and structural details. 

ARCHITECTURAL REcorD (N.Y.), 1943 June, pp. 85-6 : 

Store-front awnings : time-saver standard. 

Srupio, 19173 Nov., pp. 137-47: 
Mural paintings in war canteens and British restaurants. Article by 
Oliver Hill [F.]. 

CauirorniA Arts AND ARCHITECTURE (Los Angeles), 1943 jul), 

26-7: 
* Lead and glans.” Illustrations of stained glass by Emil Frei, con- 
temporary American designer. : 

Hem 1 SveriGe (Stockholm), 1941 No. 1, p. 37, and No. 2, pp. 130-1 5 

and 1942 No. 1, pp. 47-50: ; 
Clothes cupboards : planning notes on equipment, etc. 

Hem 1 SveriGE (Stockholm), 1943 .Vo. 5, pp. 476-9 : 
Book-cases for small houses, by P. Marthin. Photos. 

Form (Stockholm), 1943, No. 6, pp. 104-5 : ae 
Bookshelves for private houses, by Bruno Mathsson. Description 
and photos. 

NurstrRA ArguirEcTuRA (Buenos Aires), 1943 June, pp. 293-9: 
Fireplaces : article, illustrated photos, on traditional and modern fire- 
places. Drawings technical design flues. 

ARCHITECT AND BurtpinG News, 1943 August 27, p. 135: 
Domestic fireplace by E. Gunn [4.]. Location in plan. 

ARCHITECT AND News, 1943 Sept. 12, pp. 102-4 
“The chimney stack dominant,” by E. Gunn. Illustrations and 
description of sixteenth and seventeenth-century East Anglian brick 
chimneys. 

Epucation, 1943 Nov. 26, pp. 661-2 : 
Radio reception equipment for schools: article by J. McKnight, 
Administration Assistant, Central Council for School Broadcasting. 


EDUCATION 

Pian (Architectural Students’ Association), 1943 No. 3, pp. 6-11: 
Architectural education in the U.S., past, present and future ; by 
G. S. Koyl, Dean, Department of Architecture, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

THEORY 

Form (Stockholm), 1942, No. 10: 
“Varans anpassing”’: article by Alva Aalto. 

ArKITEKT (Istanbul), 7943, No. 1/2, pp. 41-5: 

The importance of architecture in present-day cultural life and the 
work of Adolf Loos. Article by Prof. Schiitte. 

Revisra DE Argurrectura (Buenos Aires), 1943 May, p. 170 2 
An introduction to architectural theory by H. M. Navarro, Professor 
in the National University of Tucumaén.—Architecture and engineering, 
the roth-century development of engineering, —functionalism, 
individuality in art, ete. 

Revista DE ArQuITECTURA (Buenos Aires), 1943 Aug., pp. 312-17 : 
An introduction to architectural theory (continued from 1943 June 
by H. M. Navarro, Prof., National University of Tucuman. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1943 .Vov., pp. 139-49: 
* Colour in buildings : some old friends ”° ; by John Piper. Illustrated 
by photo and author’s drawings. 
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JOURNAL OF 


PRESERVATION 

\RCHITECT AND BUILDING News, 1943 Sept. 17, p. 17: 
Novedevichy Convent, Moscow : restored by architects Sukhov and 
Baranovsky and Museum Director Nazarov. Illusd. note by Prof. D. 
Arkin. 

Country Lire, 1943 August 27, pp. 376-9 : 
Four historic houses safeguarded by the National 
Chaltield, Wilts ; Westwood Manor, Wilts : 
Bramshill, Hants. Article by C. Hussey. 


HISTORY 

Country Lire, 1943 Aug. 20, pp. 332-5 
The architecture of Hertfordshire : relation of buildings to soil and 
to the future. Article by A. M. C. 

Country Lire, 1943 Oct. 22, pp. 728-31 : 
“East of Aldgate,”” by Hamilton Kerr. Architecture in Barking, 
West and East Ham, Wanstead. 

Country Lire, 1943 Oct. 22, pp. 732-3: 
In the heel of Italy, by Chr. Hussey ; illustrated by photos. 

ARCHITECT AND BurLpInG News, 1943 Nov. 5, pp. 89-93 : 

Sicilian architecture : photos and brief description of monuments. 

Pian (Architectural Students’ Association), 1943 No. 3, pp. 4-5: 
Ethiopian architecture ; “id P. H. Wyman. Short illustrated article. 

Pencit Points (N.Y.), 1943 June, pp. 37-4 
“ They never spoke Laba 1 by Douglas Haskell. The American 
architectural tradition as exemplified in the contemporary * folk ” 
building of army and defense housing, etc., with brilliantly chosen 
analogies from American-continent primitive building. Emphasis on 
the non-classical precedent. Superbly well illustrated. 

Pencu. Points (New York), 1943 July, pp. 50-3: 

Peruvian arch. and planning. Article by G. Jones—Odriozola, archi- 
tect, on ancient city of Machupicchu, pre-Inca city in Andes. 

JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL His- 

TORIANS (Troy, N.Y.), 1943 Jan.-Apr., pp. 7-10 : 
History and the modern planner ; by Carl Feiss. The penetration of 
historical studies into the technique of contemporary planning. 

ARCHITECTURAL REviEw, 1943 Nov., frontispiece and pp. 143-5 
Kiev. Monastery of the Caves : illustrated and described by Nikolai 
Voronin. 

Country Lire, 1943 Oct. 1, pp. 596-9 : 
Bayham Abbey, Sussex : article by C. Hussey, 
design by Humphry Repton. 

RECONSTRUCCION (Madrid), 

“La casa de Nicolai-Frederick * : article on Russian. peasant house 
near Lake Ilmen. Log-cabin construction described and illustrated. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1943 Oct., pp. 114-5 

Norman-Byzantine in Sicily. Notes by C. Stewart, illustrated. 

BuILper. 1943 Sept. 3, pp. 420-3; 

Country Lire, Sept. 3, pp. 187-90 : 

Ashburnham House, Westminster, converted as the Churchill Club 
for U.S. and Dominion forces, by A. L. N. Russell [F.]. Historical 
articles by C. Hussey [Hon. A.] in C. L. and H. V. M. Roberts in Bor. 
touch on Inigo Jones attribution. C.L. article illustrated by good 
new photos. Bpr. gives plan. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1943 Oct., pp. 112-—-: 

The gratuitous semi-circle as an architectural motif in English late 
classical, analysed by John Piper. 

ARCHITECTURAL ReEviEw, 1943 Sept.. p. li: 

Mr. Murray and Paxton’s Chatsworth: an extract from Murray's 
handbook to Notts, Derby, etc., 1874. 

ARCHITECTURAL 13 Nov., pp. 125-34: 

Thomas Archer—architect John’s, Smith Square, London, St. 
Philip’s, Birmingham, etc. The third English Baroque architect.” 
Excellently illustrated biography and critical article by Marcus Wiffen. 

Country Lire, 1943 Nov. 19, p. go6: 

Sixteenth and seventeenth-century Wiltshire clothiers’ houses- 
near Corsham. Illustrated article by Chr. Hussey. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpING News, 1943 Aug. 13, p. 101 
Maltese baroque architecture : photographs. 

Srup1o, 1943 Oct., pp. 113-18, 121-29: 

Brazilian colonial architecture, by J. de Sousa-Leao : and Modern 
architecture, by P. T. Boavista. Illus. by photos. 

Country Lire, 1943 Sept. 3. p. 429 : 

Blaise Hamlet, Henbury, Glos. by i Nash, purchased by National 
Trust. Correspondence and note referring to article by J. Summerson, 
C.L., 1934 Oct. 14. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILpING News, 1943 Sept. 17, pp. 168-9 : 
Blaise Hamlet, near Bristol: illustrated note by John Summerson 
Also illus. in ILtus. Lonpon News. 

Country Lire, 1943 Aug. 13, p. 292: 
Regency lighting fittings, by Miss M. Jourdain. 


Trust—Great 
Speke Hall, Liverpool ; 


illustrates landscape 


1943 June-July, Pp. 239-44: 


mostly 
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ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1943 Oct., pp. 107-10 : 

“ Vicarage picturesque’: study by Geoffrey Grigson of Bremhill 
Vicarage, Wilts, built Gothic revival and landscaped @ /a Repton, 1804. 

ARCHITECTURAL Review, 1943 Oct., xl : 

The Pantechnicon, London, famous furniture depository, 
Kenneth Rowntree. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1943 Nov., pp. 119-20 : 
Sir John Rennie, ** the Byronic engineer,” son of Rennie of Waterlov 
Bridge. Critical biography by John Russell. 

ARKITEKT (Istanbul), 1943 No. 5-6, pp. 131-5: 

Karl Friedrich Schinkel, 1781-1841: article by Prof. W. 
Illustrated by photos. 

ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 1943 Sept.. p. 69 : 

“Does modern architecture pay ? Commercial security of modern 
style. 

ARKITEKT (Istanbul), 1943. Vo. 3-4, pp. 07-75 : 

The new German architecture : articles, prompted by Ankara Ex- 
hibition, by A. Mortas and Paul Bonatz. Illustrated office buildin. 
Berlin, by Speer ; new bridges by Bonatz and Haerter. 

ARKITEKT (Istanbul), 1943 Nos. 5-6, pp. 119-20 : 

New German architecture : article by Prof. Paul Bonatz. 

BuILDING, 1943 Sept., pp. 222-0: 

Post-war building in Poland, by Roman Soltynski. Discussion of 
problem and illustration of pre-war building, including swimming 
pool, Ciechocinek ; Warsaw Patent Office ; Convalescent home, 
Zegiestow. 

Form (Stockholm), 1942, No. 10, pp. 179-81 : 

Recent Swedish architecture: exhibition ‘at Nordiska Museum, 
Stockholm, illustrating, inter alia, Eriksson Concert Hall, Goteborg ; 
F. Larsen’s Nyborg Library. Review by H. Zimdahl. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1943 Sept. : 

Swedish Architecture. Special No. introduced by Hakon Ahlberg, 
President, Federation of Swedish Architects. The Swedish scene : 
an English architect in war-time. Sweden, by W. G. Holford [4.]. 
A Swede looks at Sweden, by S. Backstrom. An American looks at 
Sweden, by G. E. Kidder Smith. Illustrates and describes in special 
articles or incidentally, Stockholm Crematorium, by Asplund ; 
Town Hall, Halmstad Museum, Linképing ; Bacteriological labora- 
tory by Asplund; Sundsvall Hospital by H. Ahlberg ; Homes for 
old people, Elfringgarden, Stockholm ; several schools ; Band stand, 
Skansen; Swimming Bath, Stockholm, by Hedquist; cinemas, 
factories, flour mills and silos ; housing in flats and houses. Also 
incidental notes on timber building and prefabrication. 

JouRNAL OF THE Asmmnac AN SocieTy OF ARCHITECTURAL His- 

Torians (Troy, N.Y.), 1943 Jan.-Apl., p. 43: 
© C.LA.M.’s unwritten drs * : article by Giedion in reply to 
C. Feiss on C.I.A.M. research methods and present status in U.S.A. 

ARCHITECT AND hg ILDING NEws, 1943 Oct. 22, pp. 61-4: 

BuILDER, Oct. 22, pp. 327-8 : 
Planning and building | in the U.S.A. 
tion, London, by Sir Ernest Simon. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (New York), 1943 July, pp. 45-66 : 

William Wilson Wurster, Californian architect. Article on his work 
illustrated. Houses, University of California dormitory for go students 
prefabricated war housing, V allejo, ski lodge, country office for Schuckl 
Canning Co., San Francisco, all with photos and plans. 

Argurrectura (La Habana, Cuba), 1943 May, p. 190 ¢ 
Planning in Cuba. Exhibition by Agrupacién Tectonica de Expresién 
Contempordnea, Cuban branch of C.I1.A.M. With description of 
A.T.E.C. aims. Illustrated. 

Pencit Points (N.Y.). 1943 Mar., 

pp. 06-9 : 
The architecture of the future, by Talbot Hamlin. Pt. Post-war 
design : arc —— of democracy. (Including study of ‘sein ica- 
tion.) Pt. 2, Techniques, materials and design. Pt. 3. Architectural 
practice in the war, with special reference to employment in public 


offices. 


DRAWING ; CEREMONIES 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1943 Aug. 13. pp. 96-8 : 
Architectural perspective drawing, by W. E. Welch [L.]. 

LrrurGicaL Arts (Concord, N. Hampshire), 1943 Aug., pp. 79-80 : 
Laying the corner-stone of a church, by Rt. Rev. J. Nabuco. Roman 
Catholic ceremonial. 

ARCHITECTURAL VOCATION ; PROFESSIONAL 

PRACTICE 

OcraGon, JOURNAL or A.I.A. 


painted by 


Schitte. 


Paper to Architectural Associa- 


pp. 64—; Apl., pp. 65— 3 June, 


Washington), 1943 July. pp. 3-10 : 
The Architect to-day and in post-war : Address to A.I.A. 75th annual 
meeting, by Brig.-General H. C. Newton. The challenge of everyday 
needs, public relations, culture, leadership in the profession. 
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OcraGon : JouRNAL OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
(Washington), 1943 June, pp. 8-11: 

Este Fisher’s ‘“* Washington scene ”’ : article on status and qualifications 
of architect vis-a-vis public. 

BuILverR, 1943 Oct. 15, p. 305, pp. 307-12: 
‘“* The planning professions ”’ : leading article and report of conference 
on respective parts of engineer, architect and surveyor, in connection 
with Institution of Civil Engineers exhibition. 

Octacon (Washington), 1943 June, pp. 8-11 : 
The architectural profession and war service : statement by D. K. E. 
Fisher, Washington representative A.I.A. 

JOURNAL OF THE R.I.B.A., 1943 Sept. pp. 255-9 : 
Advice to the student. A professional practice guide prepared by the 
R.I.B.A. Special Committee on Architectural Education. 

Pencit Points (New York), 1943 July, pp. 26-49 : 
‘The Architectural Centre.’ A proposal by A. L. Kocher and 
H. Dearstyne for an organisation to co-ordinate building research 
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ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Sept. 23, pp. 210-12: 
Building societies. Position and objectives in relation to housing 
and planning. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Sept. 30, pp. 229-30 : 
Building societies. Critical leader on anti-planning opinions of some 
building society chiefs. 

BuILDER, 1943 Oct. 22, p. 334: 
Codes of Practice (for building design and equipment) Committee of 
Ministry of Works ; 2nd Report, abstracted. 

Country Lire, 1943 Aug. 20, pp. 326-8: 
Building costs, by Clough Williams-Ellis [F.], particularly with reference 
to building in local materials, including pise and cob, and to building 
organisation. 

SoutH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorD (Johannesburg), 1943 

May, pp. 94-9: 


planning, design and construction. Article gives plans of Centre build- 
ings, discusses contemporary design in relation to engineering, industrial 


production, etc. 
BuILDER, 1943 Sept. 10, p. 207: 


Sir Ian MacAlister: note on impending retirement from R.I.B.A. 


secretaryship. 


ARCHITECT AND BurLpinG News, 1943 Sept. 12: 
Building societies : Minister of Health at annual "meeting of Yorkshire 


County Association of Building Societies. 


MEMBERS SERVING 


KILLED 
Cannon, J. C. [.4.], Capt. R.E. 
Deas, J. H. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
Dent, D. McA. [A], Lieut. R.N.V.R. 
Duncan, J. B. [S.], R.A.P. 
Lewis, Perer H. [4.], Flying Officer R.A.F. 
Loncsortom, LIonEt [.$.], Lieut. R.E. 
MatrHews, V. R. [S.J], Flying Officer 

R.A.F. 

Tuicke, R. C. E. [S.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
Troke, WALTER E. [$.], Lieut. R.N.V.R. 
MISSING 

Bruce, Nicev [4.], Flight/Lieut. R.A.F. 
Grunpy, J. A. [A.], Flying Officer R.A.F. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 
ANNAND, GEORGE [4.], Sgt. R.E. 
Bay, P. L. Hansen [S.], Lieut. 
Gray, R. W. A.C.2 R.A.F. 
Hancock, G. A. [4.], L/Bdr. R.A. 
Hearn, W. F. G. [.4.], Gnr. R.A. 
Srewart, J. H. FRASER [L.], Lieut. R.A. 


DISTINCTIONS 


MENTIONED IN DISPATCHES 

Jones, R. R. [S.], C.S.M. Intelligence 
Corps. , 

AWARDED THE MILITARY MEDAL 

McIntyre, Epwarp M. [A.], L/Sgt. R.E. 
(Mr. McIntyre died of wounds received 

in the action.) 
UNITS AND RANKS OF SERVING 
MEMBERS 

Apam, W. J. [L.], Q.M.S. Pioneer Corps. 

Apams, J. T. [.S.], S/Sgt. R.E. 

Apamson, H. E. D. [S.], Capt. Royal Scots 
Fusiliers. 

AITKEN, ALLAN [S.], Lieut. R.A. 

C, J. [.8.], Lieut. R.E. 

Amos, P. [A.],  Lieut./Commander 
R.C.N.V.R. 

ANDERSON, Rosert [S.], L.A.C. R.A.F. 

ARNOLD, G. W. [8.], Pilot Officer R.A.F. 

Atkinson, W. W. [A.], F/Lt. R.A.F.V.R. 

Bamser, D. H. [S.], Capt. R.E. 

Barser, A. G. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Barton, H. Austin [4.], Major R.E. 

Beatry, Miss B. M. [A.], 2 Sub. A.T.S. 

Beaty-Powna D. H. [4.], Capt. R.E. 


Cost-plus-profit system : 
South African Architects : 

BuILvER, 1943 Sept. 10, p. 216; Sept. 17, pp. 237-8 : 
The re-approach to quantities. 
ment. 2. The broader basis. By S. Hookway, P.A.S.I. 


enquiry by special committee of Institute of 


a critical review by D. S. Haddon. 


1. Premeasurement versus remeasure- 


ART (general), ALLIED ARTS 


THIRTY-EIGHTH LIST 


BetHaM, R. M. [S.], Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

Biair, R. C. [.S.], Major R.A. 

Biair, W. [.4.], Capt. R.E. 

BiakE, H. J. [S.], Sgt. R.A.F. 

Buicu, J. R. pe [4.], Lieut. R.E. 

Buicut, E. [.$.], Officer Cadet R.E. 

BLYTHIN, C. J. [F.], Capt. R.E. 

Bonn, C. M. [4.], Officer Cadet R.E. 

Bootn, FrRAnk [A.], Capt. General List. 

Bowrina, C. C. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Boyan, L. T. [S.], Capt. R.E. 

BRACKEN, C. E. [L.], Major R.E. 

BricuT, G. N. [.$.], Lieut. R.A. 

BrinDiE, R. S. [8.], Capt. R.E. 

BROADBENT, F.. G. [A.], Major R.E. 

Brooknouse, R. J. [.S.], Lieut. R.E. 

Bunn, J.T. [S.], Lieut. The King’s Own 
Royal Regt. 

Burrorp, D. W. [S.], Officer Cadet R.E. 

Busu, S. P. [F.], Capt. Indian Engineers. 

Carr, E. R. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Cassipy, W. J. [L.], Cpl. R.A.F. 

H. Anrnony [L.], Lieut. R.E. 

Currrorp-Turner, H. D. [S.], Flying 
Officer R.A.F. 

Coakes, P. A. [.], Lieut. R.E. 

CoE, J. C. T lapt. R.E. 

CovuLprIck, Ht C. [F.], Capt. R.E. 

Crocker, A. E. [S. |, Lieut. R.E. 

Crompton, R. H. [A.], Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

Cuvpin, Ciirrorn E. | F.], Major R.E. 

Curtis, J. [S.], E. D. L/Cpl. R.E. 

Da.xacny, J. E. W. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Davis, J. W. L. [A.], Flight/Lt. R.A.F. 

DEAN, JESSE [A.], Cpl. R.E. 

DensiGcu, G. D. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Deucuars, JAmes [4.], Flying Officer 
R.A.F. 

Dorman, A. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Doucias, ANDREW [L.], Capt. R.E. 

FARNSWoRTH, J. E. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Fountain, E. W. [A.], Lieut. West African 
Engineers. 

Garpner, V. W. R. [S.], Pte. P.T.C. 

Gorpon, A. J. [S.], Major R.E. 

Green, J. Duprey [L.], Sigmn. Div. 
Signals, India Command. 

Grecory, Watiace J. [F.], Lieut.-Col. 
R.E. 

Hammett, R. D. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 


Form (Stockholm), 1942, No. 4, pp. 53- 
* Svensk Form ™ exhibition of Swedish Ah pe crafts at Copenhagen. 


(To be continued) 


WITH THE FORCES 


Harrison, H. Sr. J. [F.], Major R.E. 

Heatucote, C. [S.], Q.M.S. R.E. 

Hrrcu, J. S. [S.], 2nd Lieut. 

Hoskinson, G. H. [4.], Capt. R.E. 

L. C. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Hotioway, S. M. [S.], W/O R.A.F. 

Hucues, G. W. [S8.], Sigmn. R.C.S. 

Hurst, R. W. [A.], Capt. R.A. 

Husain, S. M. [.], Lieut. King George V’s 
Own Sappers and Miners. 


Jackson, Joun E, [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
Jackson, S. J. H. [4.], Capt. R.E. 
Jupp, G. W. [S.], Lieut. R.A. 

Jupson, F. R. [S.], O/Coder R.N. 


Kettett, K. G. [4.], Lieut. R.E. 

KENNAN, J. [.S.], Lieut. R.E. 

Keyte, J. R. [A.], Major R.E. 

Kino, T. E. J. [S.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Lacoste, G. A. C. [A.], Major R.A. 

Lawson, G. F. [L.], Capt. Black Watch. 

Leary, A. D. [A.], Major R.E. 

Leccatt, R. W. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Lewis, G. T. [L.], L/Cpl. R.E. 

Lewis, JOHN [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Lock, S. C. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Lucas, W. [A.], Major R.N.E. 

Lupton, T. M. [S.], Lieut. R.E. 

McMaster, H. | 4.], Lieut. R.E. 

Mappox, H. V. [.$.], Officer Cadet R.E. 

Moony, A. R. [S.], Sub-Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

Moxtey, P. K. [S.], A.C.2 R.A.F. 

NeE1Lson, Ancus M. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

OspornE, J. L. [.$.], Major R.E. 

Porrt, A. P. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

PowELL, M. C. L. [4.], Capt. R.E. 

Preston, F. Lesure [A.], Squadron Leader 
R.A.F.V.R 

Price, T. G. [S. ], Lieut. R.E. 

Pyne, H. J. E. [LZ.], L/Sgt. R.E. 

RADFORD, F. J. [L.], L.A.C. R.A.F. 

Rainton, D. [S.J], F/Sgt. R.A.F. 

Ramssortom, D. H. [S.], Spr. R.E. 

Reap, D. J. [L.], Major R.E. 

Riwer, N. T. [4.], Lieut. R.E. 

Rix, Norman [58.], Pilot Officer R.A.F. 

Rowortn, W. L. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Rusn, V. J. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Scott, J. S. [A.], Major R.A. 
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Scott. Wo. J. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

L. J. [A.], S/Sgt. R.E. 

SHOOLHEIFER, E. [.$.], Cadet R.E. 

§SuaDE, C. J. [A.], Capt. South African 
Engineering Corps. 

suirH, Coun E. [S.], R.N.V.R. 

SurtH, F. G. [A.], Capt. 

SpEAKMAN, H. G. [A.], R.N.V.R. 
(Fleet Air Arm). 

SguireE, Racran [F.], Capt. R.E. 

SupBuRY, F. T. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

SurMAN, J. M. [S.], Flying Officer R.A.F. 

Surron, J. B. [A.], Pilot Officer R.A.A.F. 

SynnoT, ReymMonpD, M.C. [F.], Lieut.-Col. 
R.A.A.F. 

Tapper, M.C. [F.], Lieut.-Col. 
R.E. 

Tatam, R. [A.], Major R.E. 

Taytor, Douctas [A.], Capt. R.E. 


TAYLOR, M.C. [F.], Lt.-Col. R.E. 


THOMAS, E. [S.], Lieut. R.E.M.E. 
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TuHompson, H. B. [A.], 2/Lt. R.E. 
Tuomson, T. F. [Z.], Major R.E. 
THREADGOLD, R. A. [F.], Capt. R.E. 
TINDALL, KENNETH [S.], L/Sgt. R.E. 
Tucker, Lest J. [A.], Major R.E. 
TurNER, Raymonp W. [S.], Capt. R.E. 
Twem_ow, W. J. [4.], Capt. R.E. 
Vint, GeorcE B. [S.], Lieut. R.A.S.C. 
Wa tpg, S. S. [S.], Capt. R.E.M.E. 
Wavpron, H. G. A. [L.], Major R.E. 
WALKER, Co [S.], Lieut. R.E. 


Watson, R. Paxton [F.], Lieut./Commdr. 


R.N.V.R. 
Watson, W. E. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
WELLER, J. O. [L.], Lieut. R.E. 
WESTENDARP, R. T. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
Westwoop, Norman [4.], L.A.C. R.A.F. 


WHEELER-CARMICHAEL, S. D. [4.], Major 


The Seaforth Highlanders. 
Wuiston, P. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
Wurre, L. S., M.B.E. [S.], Capt. R.A. 
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Wurtinc, T. [4.], Major R.E. 

Wiicox, J. W. [Z.], Capt. R.E. 

Wittars, F. L. [A.], Flying 
R.A.F.V.R. 

WiiuiaMs, G. B. A. [S.], 2nd Officer Merch- 
ant Navy. 

Woopcate, THe Hon. J. 
Lieut.-Col. O/C 
fence Force. 


Worth, J. W. [S.], Lieut. R.E. 


Officer 


Austen [A.], 
Falkland, Islands De- 


DISCHARGED ON MEDICAL 
GROUNDS 
Hix, C. Benson [S.], Tpr. Royal Tank Rgt. 


RELEASED TO TAKE UP CIVIL 


APPOINTMENTS 
Fry, E. MAXWELL LF ], Major R.E. 
GARDNER- . J. [A.J], Major R.E. 
HuBBARD, a A. Nlight/Lt. R.A.F. 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION : MAY 1944 
An election of candidates for membership will take place in May 

1944. The names and addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 

names of their proposers, are herewith published for the information of 

members. Notice of any objection or any other communication respect- 
ing them must be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., not later than Monday, 

24 April 1944. 

The names following the applicant’s address are those of his proposers. 
AS ASSOCIATES (2) 
The name of a school, or schools, after a candidate’s name indicates 
the passing of a recognised course. 

ConnELL : Paut Haro rp (Passed a qualifying Examination approved 
by the I.S.A.A.). School of Architecture, University of Cape ‘Town, 
Cape ‘Town, South Africa. Prof. L. W. T. White, A. S. Furner and 
G. E. Fitzgerald. 

EDWARDS : Rees Mary Dororny, B.Arch. (Univ. Coll., 
N.Z.), 2 Brighton Road, Parnell, C.4, Auckland, N.Z. 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


ELECTION: FEBRUARY 1944 


An election of candidates for membership will take place in February 


Auckland, 
Applying 


1944. The names and addresses of the candidates, with the names of 


their proposers, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified in 
accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws are herewith published for 
the information of members. Notice of any objection or any other 
communication respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
not later than Saturday, 12 February 1944 

The names following the applicant’s address are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (3) 

Davies: Davin Owen Harris [4. 1920], Housing Dept., Council 
House, Birmingham ; 6 Grange Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 
L. H. Keay, G. G. Wornum and Herbert Jackson. 

Hurron : GeorcE Roy, F.S.I. [A. 1936], County Archt., Oxfordshire 
County Council, 3 Becket Street, Oxford ; 4 Sunderland Avenue, 

_ N. Oxford. H. W. Smith, Thomas Rayson and R. F. Dodd. 

Symcox: EpGar Joun [A. 1923], County Archt., County Hall, 
Ipswich ; Thurleston Farm House, Whitton, near Ipswich. E. T. 
Johns and applying for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 
3 (d). 


AS ASSOCIATES (10) 
The name of a school, or schools, after a candidate’s name indicates 
the passing of a recognised course. 

CaDWALLADER : JOHN Dovuctras [Final], 212 Penns Lane, Sutton 
Coldfield. Herbert Jackson, George Drysdale and Reginald 
Edmonds. 

Davey : Witi1aM GeorceE Harvey [Special Final], 31 Beauval Road, 
East Dulwich, S.E.22. Arthur S. Ash, Herbert W. Matthews and 
Stanley Hamp. 

Gatorr : Henry, Dip.Arch. [King’s College (Univ. Durham) New- 
castle-upon-Tyne], 74 Acanthus Avenue, Fenham, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. W. B. Edwards, R. N. MacKellar and F. W. Harvey. 


Hann: Kevin P. ., B.Arch. [Univ. Coll., Dublin], 18 Fairview Avenue, 


Clontarf, Dublin. J. V. Downes, Vincent Kelly and P. J. Munden. 


Harper: WILLIAM STANLEY [Final], 61 Harlington Court, Lansdowne 
Way, S.W.8. George Hollins, Paul Badcock and R. E. Enthoven. 

McCormick: Henry Dunievy, Dip. Arch. [Lpl.]. (Univ. 
Liverpool), 25 Clarendon Street, Londonderry, Northern Ireland. 
Prof. L. B. Budden, F. J. M. Ormrod. Applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

McMauon : Cot Joun, B.Arch. [N.U.I.] (Univ. Coll., Dublin), 14 
Albany Road, Ranelagh, Dublin. Applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Taytor: Mrs. Douctas [Univ. of Liverpool], Keld, 14 Elm- 
croft Lane, Hightown, Liverpool. Prof. L. B. Budden, Ca 
Marshall and Leonard Barnish. 

THomas: LiewELtyn [The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London], 
2 Prince’s Rise, Lewisham, S.E.13. Joseph Addison, J. K. Hicks 
and R. B. Craze. 

: Patrick [Univ. Coll., Dublin], 2 Corry Square, Newry, 
Co. Down. F. G. Hicks, Vincent Kelly and J. J. Robinson. 

AS LICENTIATES (14) 

Bett: DouGias, County Archt.’s Department, N.R.C.C., County 
Hall, Northallerton ; 46 Crosby Road, Northallerton. J. R. White, 
William Haslock and R. R. Kitching. 

Camiso : Cyrit, L.C.C., County Hall, Westminster, S.E.1 : 28 Bush 
Grove, Stanmore, Middlesex. J. W. Hepburn, Edwin Williams 
and R. Wilson. 

CAMPBELL : JOHN WILFRED, Superintending Civil Engineer’s Dept., 
Malta ; Court Cottage, Mill Lane, Prestbury, Cheltenham, Glos. 
Thomas Overbury, G. J. Bell and Arthur Harrison. 

CHAMPKINS : THOMAS GoRDON, Ministry of Works ; 19 Oakland Way, 
Ewell Court, Ewell, Surrey. Stanley R. Miller, Gerald Unsworth 
and John L. Denman. 

Forp: James Fuvron, 63 George Street, Edinburgh 2; 88 Grange 
Loan, Edinburgh 9. J. D. Cairns, 'T. F. Maclennan and J. R 
McKay. 

GIppENs : JOSEPH JONATHAN, 12 Parkhill Road, N.W.3. Stanley Hamp, 
H. W. Binns and S. R. Miller. 

Harpwick : GrorGce, c/o D.C.R.E., Abercrombie Street, 
Chesterfield ; 5 Morris Drive, Highfield, Chesterfield. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Lowe: BERNARD Sipney, 5 The Crescent, Bearley Cross, Wootton 
Wawen, Nr. Birmingham. L. S. Stanley, J. B. Surman and Herbert 
Jackson. 

Mason : JAMES FRANGis, 61 South Molton Street, W.1 ; 10 Pear Close, 
Kingsbury, N.W.9. W. B. Simpson, L. R. Guthrie and Joseph Hill. 

Morris: JOHN CHARLES, Ministry of Aircraft Production, S.W.1 : 
27 Repton Road, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex. Terence Carr, 
Herbert Passmore and A. P. Robinson. 

Moss : Cyrit Epwin, c/o Messrs. Bothams & Brown, Chipper Lane, 
Salisbury ; “* St. Francis,’’ Francis Way, Salisbury. C. O. Hooper 
and applying for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

RicHARDS : CHARLES ARTHUR, Orchard Cottage, Orchard Lane, 
Pilgrims Hatch, Brentwood, Essex. W. Evans, A. B. L. Roberts 
and H. Tomlinson. 

TownsenD : GrorrreEy PAutson, 14 Trafalgar Road, Twickenham. 
Middlesex. Applying for nomination by the Council under Bye- 
law 3 (d). 
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VENABLES : WILLIAM Gwyn SCALE, War Damage Commission, Cardiff ; 
** Torcroft,” 75 Kyle Crescent, Whitchurch. L. R. Gower, E. E. 
Edmunds and T. A. Lloyd. 


ELECTION : DECEMBER 1943 


The following candidates for membership were elected in December, 


1943- 
AS FELLOWS (4) 
BLAKE : JOHN Patrick [A. 1924]. 
BrapBuryY: Ronacp, B.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., A.M.T.P.I. [4. 1930], 
South Shields. 

Scorr : Rosert Duncan [4. 1931]. 
SmirH : Harry Hirsr [4.1926], Manchester. 

AS ASSOCIATES (15) 
: RayMonpD RICHARD. 
Caro: Miss RACHEL ALICE. 
Carvit_: Louis, Dip.Arch.Dist. [Liverpool], Dublin. 
CLERK: THEODORE SHEALTIEL, Edinburgh. 
DocHErTy : JAMEs, Glasgow. 
EastwicK-FieLp : Mrs. EvizABeTH, Cambridge. 
HamMonpD : Horace GAEL. 


Joxunson : Francis AntHony, B.arch., Dublin. 


MacKenzie: ALAN. 
: Oldham. 
O’FarrReELL : Miss Maureen J., B.Arch., Dublin‘ 
PayNTER : Miss RACHEL Mary, Alnwick. 
TricG : GEorFREY Howarb. 
WEED : CHARLES HAROLD. 
Witson SairH : Roy Seaton, Nottingham. 
AS LICENTIATES (13) 
Ancus : JbsEpH Mipp.eton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
BANKs : JOHN THOMAS. 
Bootru : LAURENCE Gorpon, Leeds. 
ArtuHurR, Nottingham. 
CLARKE: Ernest WILLIAM, Ely, Cambs. 
Evans : Epwarp T., Menai Bridge. 
FinpDLay : GEORGE ANDERSON, Glasgow. 
: FRepeRIcK JAmes, Liverpool. 
HAskINGs : BRUNEL FREDERICK GEORGE. 
Hornsey : KENNETH, Trowbridge. 
Roserts : HawortH Owen, Leamington Spa. 
Ross : Leeds. 
: REGINALD GEORGE. 


Notices 


THE USE OF TITLES BY MEMBERS OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE 

In view of the passing of the Architects Registration Act 1938, 
members whose names are on the Statutory Register are advised 
to make use simply. of the title ‘* Chartered Architect’ after the 
R.I.B.A. affix. The description ** Registered Architect ’’ is no longer 
necessary. 

ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the Fellow- 
ship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of the next 
available election they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. as soon as possible. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Members’ subscriptions, Students’ and Subscribers’ contributions 
became due on 1 January 1944. 

The amounts are as follows : 


Associates . . 25 “3 £3 3 «0 
Subscribers £r © 


Norre.—By a resolution of the Council dated 20 July 1931 the 
subscriptions of R.I.B.A. members in the transoceanic Dominions who 
are also members of Allied Societies in those Dominions are reduced 
to the following amounts as from 1 January 1932 :— 


Associates .. she 2 2 0 
Licentiates £2 2 0 


Members who are already registered under the Architects’ Registra- 
tion Act 1931 are reminded that the annual renewal fee of 1os. became 
due on 1 January 1944, and should be forwarded pirect to the Registrar, 
The Architects’ Registration Council. 68 Portland Place, W.1. 
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COMPOSITION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 

Fellows, Associates and Licentiates of the Royal Institute may become 
Life Members by compounding their respective annual subscriptions 
on the following basis :— 

For a Fellow by a payment of £73 10s. (70 guineas). 

For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £44 2s. (42 guineas), 
with a further payment of £29 8s. (28 guineas) on being admitted 
as a Fellow. 

In the case of members in the transoceanic Dominions who are 
members of Allied Societies in those Dominions, the following basis 
will operate :— 

For a Fellow by a payment of £52 10s. (50 guineas). 

For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £31 10s. (30 guineas), 
with a further payment of £21 (20 guineas) on being admitted 
as a Fellow. 

Provided always that in the case of a Fellow or Associate the above 
compositions are to be reduced by £1 Is. per annum for every completed 
year of membership of the Royal Institute after the first five years, and 
in the case of a Licentiate by £1 1s. per annum for every completed 
year of membership of the Royal Institute, with a minimum composition 
of £6 6s. in the case of Fellows and £4 4s. in the case of Associates and 
Licentiates. 


ELECTION, JULY 1943 
Mr. Harry Allberry, whose election as a Fellow was announced in the 
August issue of the JouRNAL, has decided to revert to membership in 
the class of Associates. ; 
The election of Mr. E. N. Spiers as a Licentiate has become void. 


COMPETITION 
BALLYOWEN, Co. Dustin: New SANATORIUM 

The Corporation of Dublin invite architects to submit in competition 
designs for a new Tuberculosis Sanatorium to be erected at Ballyowen, 
Co. Dublin. 

Assessors :—Harry Allberry [A.] (Chairman): Vincent Kelly. 
P.R.LA.I. [F.] ; J. Murray Easton [F.] ; Ralph Byrne, F.R.LA.I. ; 
Dr. A. J. Walsh, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H. 

Premiums :—£500; £350, £250 and £150. 

Last day for submitting designs, 30 June 1945. 

Last day for questions :—21 July 1944. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained from the City Mana- 
ger and Town Clerk, Public Health Department, Municipal Buildings, 
Dublin. 


Deposit £3 3s. 


MEMBERS’ COLUMN 


PARTNERSHIP 
Mr. Hylton B. Elkington [F.] has taken into partnership Mr. F. W. 
Andrews [L.], who has for over twenty years been associated with the 
firm of Geo. Elkington & Son. The practice will be carried on under 
the present title which has been in use since 1875. 
APPOINTMENT 
Mr. Alner W. Hall [F.], has been appointed architect for the re- 
building of Guy’s Hospital. 
BOOKS WANTED 
Retired Fellow wishes to purchase at reasonable prices: Latham, 
In English Homes, vols. 1 and 2; Davie and Dawber, Old Cottages and 
Farm Houses and other stone buildings in the Cotswold District ; Parkinson and 
Ould, Old Cottages and Farm Houses and other half-timbered buildings in 
Shropshire, Herefordshire and Cheshire.—Write offers to Box 2012, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
WANTED to purchase new or secondhand a copy of Ernest Gimson, His 
Life and Work.—Gro. H. Anperson, “ The Croft,’ Breydon Road, 
Sprowston, Norwich. 


Wantep the following books :—Richardson & Eborlein, The English 
Inn, Past and Present; Faber, Reinforced Concrete Simply Explained : 
Faber, Simple Examples of Reinforced Concrete Design.—Offers to L. E. 
Luck (Student), 5 Cumberland Villas, Milton Road, Gravesend. 

WANTED copies of Modern Cinemas (Architectural Press, 1936) ; 
E. @ O. E. Planning Year Book (Architect and Building News, latest 
available year’s issue) by Student in H.M. Forces. Current prices will 
be paid.—Reply Box No. 5144, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

WanteD. Any copies of the Architectural Review, for 1925 to 1930, and 


Architectural Journal, 1926. Please state numbers for sale, and price.— 
A. N. Horr, 20, Exchange Street, E. Liverpool. 
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SOLVES THIS PROBLEM 


Wsilime Cinbliuction tn 
Write for special catalogue - Building with Asbestos cement” 


FIXTURES OVER A SERIES 
OF KITCHEN RANGES 
BOILERS AND COOKERS 
"EVERITE” CANOPY 
“EVERITE” DUCTS 
4 “EVERITE” FLUE PIPES 


This is one of a series of advertisements T u R N EE R . 


designed to show how Asbestos-cement can 
help to solve an almost Infinitely varied 
range of problems. At present, war-time 
needs have a monopoly of its service, but 

when peace comes the manufacturers look 


forward to extending further its usefulness. 
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Examples of Fine Period Architecture. ..... 


| 
une 


Thaxted’s [5th Century Moot Hall is the finest exampie we IN 


Completely 
equipped for 
every type of building 
activity, TROY invite en- 


quiries for building and y 


have of a medizva! municipal building. In the days of Elizabeth the ( 


Town Council sat in the first storey room; the arcades beneath were ( 


rebuilding as and 


used for the cloth market when Thaxted was a prosperous wool town. V 
when conditions 


The Church seen in the distance was begun in 1340. 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
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Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire: England’s largest country 
house; designed by Sir Fohn Vanbrugh (1664-1726) on 
estate presented by nation to Marlborough after famous 
victory at Blenheim, 1704. Vanbrugh’s — extremely 
individual style, employing Palladian, baroque and medieval 
motifs, has provoked severe censure and inspired warm 
praise. His maturest design ts considered to be Seaton Delava! 


EARS of effort, peril, triumph have brought Vanbrugh’s work into better perspective. With 
all his extravagancies, he understood better than any architect since the Roman Empire, the 
symbolism of military achievement; and Blenheim, in its enormous scale, its defiant gestures, 
iss triumphant array of martial emblems, its siesta blend of palace and fortress, is a supreme 
commemoration of Victory. He saw truly and made a house for giants and heroes..... In 
the age of the first Churchill, victory expressed itself in building —a natural sequence, to be 


repeated in our own time. We hope that our national 


rebuilding will be as worthy of our victory... . . and CELOTEX 


MAKERS OF INSULATING, BUILDING AND 
count with confidence on playing a useful part in it. HARD BOARDS AND ACOUSTIC TILES 


CELOTEX LIMITED - NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD -: STONEBRIDGE PARK - LONDON - N.W.10 


> 
MEMORIAL OF VICTORY 
| 
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SCAFFOLDING (creat Britain) | IMITED 


Scaffolding and Staging Specialists. 

€ B BECK (Cra aman) . CONTRACTORS TO 

S!R GEORGE BURT Building Plant & Machinery Merchants. ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE 

NHPLAYER AIR MINISTRY 

W.CLIFFORD JONES M B E.(Manacine ) Registered Office & Works: MINISTRY OF WORKS & BUILOINGS 
PRISON & CROWNAGENTS 


Saunderton, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


TecePHone PRINCES RISBOROUGH 


January 24th, 1944. 


TO READERS OF THE "R.I.B.A. JOURNAL" 


SERVING IN H.M. FORCES 


Facilities for keeping in touch with wartime developments 
in building practice and technique are largely denied to 
those architects, engineers and students now serving in 
His Majesty’s Forces. In the form of Data Sheets we are 
collating all information relating to the many structural 
applications of the tubular steel section. A number of these 
Sheets are already available, others are in course of 
preparation. 

If members of H.M. Forces will communicate with us we 
shall be indeed glad to add their names to the list of 
those architects, engineers and others who have requested 
that we should supply them with all technical data and 
information relating to our present constructional and 


research activities. 


SCAFFOLDING (Great Briain) LYD.. 
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The igh switch isn’t 


“the heat switch isn’t news... 


but this 


switeh i is news—by direct 
line from the B.B.C. 


This is the Rediffusion way of radio 
reception. No receiver; no valves ; no 
batteries; no tuning knob. Just a 
switch in the wall (like the light and 


ed up with the source of supply ; linked 


power switch) and (like them) connect- 


and entertainment when they’re wanted 
but as perfect in quality as in the studio. 
Many areas— wired for Rediffusion be- 
fore the war have been enjoying this 
service for years. It has stood up to 
the hazards of war both at home and 


by direct line to the B.B.C. There are in Malta. 
no adjustments; no atmospherics ; no It is the modern alternative to the 
howling ; no “ mains hum.’’ Just news ordinary receiving set. 


BROADCAST PROGRAMMES 
BY PRIVATE WIRE 


Issued by BROADCAST RELAY SERVICE LTD. 
PROPRIETORS OF REDIFFUSION SERVICES AND MANUFACTURERS OF COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
VICTORIA STATION HOUSE, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.I TELEPHONE VICTORIA 8831 


| 
news... 
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| 
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Patent No, 519406 


FOR APPLYING ANY TYPE OF BOARD TO CEILING & WALLS 


The Wallboard is secured to sherardised pressed steel slotted T-section by wedges. 
To the right are shown the methods of attaching the support to various forms of purlin. 


Escalator Tunnel at St. John’s Wood Underground Station. Architect; S. A. Heaps. 


PONENTS 


WEDGES 
CENTRES» 


8 POINTS TO BE NOTED 


1. Fixed to UNDERSIDE of purlins—steel or wood—covering independently of the roofing contractor who proceeds with 
unsightly hook bolts, clips, etc. his work ahead of the AnD Wedge Method. 
2. Assures the insulating value of air space between roof and 6. Any thickness of board can be used, from 4 in. to § in. 
underside of purlins. No dust or dirt. 7, This method can be used for applying Linings to exterior 
3. Can be fixed to steel or wood purlins of roofs and joists walls. 
of flat ceiling. 8. The simplicity of application is such that any contractor can 
4. No unsightly nail heads showing. apply the AnD Wedge Method, and the materials making 
5. Can be applied to new or old buildings of any construction up this method can be purchased by the contractor. 


Full particulars, specification and a typical layout will be sent on request 


C. F. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 


Wallboards for Government Work 
Send us your ‘‘certificate of requirements” and we will arrange for licence application to Control 


HARRIS WHARF, GRAHAM STREET, LONDON, N.I. TELEPHONE: CLERKENWELL 4582 
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Concrete inspection pits, manholes,. stokeholes, etc., need 
more than ordinary care in construction to make them watertight. 
Impermeability is best ensured by using ‘Aquacrete’ Water-repellent 
Cement. It is supplied ready for use. No measuring or mixing of 
a waterproofing material on the site is necessary, and the waterproofing 


agent is thoroughly distributed in exact quantities. 


WATER-REPELLENT CEMENT 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED f THE CLUB HOUSE i COOMBE HILL : KINGSTON - ON - THAMES 


WHERE WATERTIGHT CONCRETE Is ESSENTIAL © 
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HOW MANY TUBES MAKE A LOT ? 


y 


It takes quite a few to make a lot in these days of speeded-up 
production. Hundreds of miles of Tru-Wel electrically 
welded steel tubes are produced every week by Tube 
Products Ltd. These tubes go into the making of 
hundreds of things, varying from push-bikes to 
battleships. Tru-Wel tubes have the double 

quality of being mass-produced and precision- 

tested. They are true, concentric, absolutely 


uniform—and can be manipulated and pro- 


MADE BY TUBE PRODUCTS LTD — cessed in an infinite number of ways. 


OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 


Issued by TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD., Steel Tubes Advisory Centre, Birmingham. 
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WATERPROOFING 
ACID-RESISTING 
HARDENING 


AY the shadows of 
1943 give way to 
Victory and Peace and the sun- 
shine of 1944 enable us to see 
opportunities of the future— 
What of OUR future ? 
It will be to have that oppor- 
tunity of collaborating with our 
clients in the building of a 
better world. 


TRICOSAL 


\ FOR CONCRETE AND ALL CEMENT WORK } 


A. A. BYRD & CO. LTD., 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Phone : Mansion House 7337 
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the_ photography 
of Blue, 
prints 


Divord Ortho Line Film is a new material 
which has been prepared specially for the photography 
of blue prints. It has been found that even poor blue 
prints give good reproductions on this new film when 
illuminated with incandescent lamps and photographed 
through a yellow filter (the Ilford Delta is the best filter 
for this purpose). Ilford Ortho Line Film represents 
an important addition to the range of Ilford products 
for drawing office requirements. 


One of the best methods of making copies 
of blue prints (and also the best method of ensuring 
against the loss of your drawing office records) is to 
take a reduced negative on half-plate film (64” x 43”), 
then to make a contact image on to another piece of 
film and enlarge this up to any convenient size on to 
Ilford Document Paper No. 55. The resulting image 
corresponds to a tracing but is made far more quickly 
and cheaply. Asnoerrors can be introduced, checking 
is not required. From the enlargement further blue 
prints or dyeline prints can be made as required. 


Ilford Limited offer expert advice on all 
matters concerning Plan Copying. If you require 
information or technical assistance kindly write to :— 


ILFORD LIMITED - ILFORD - LONDON 
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INSULATION 


WHERE IT’S NEEDED 


When we are able to look back upon current: 
building progress, it will be recognised that the 
science of insulation was one of the great and 
permanent contributions of this generation. The 
development of the technique of insulation and the 
perfecting of the Wood Wool Building Slab are 
closely connected. These slabs have a large 
wartime use for roof decking and the cladding of 
buildings for war services and industries. But 
their value in insulating against noise, heat and 
cold and the condensation of moisture is rapidly 
bringing Wood Wool Slabs into standard use in 
many types of building construction. 

The Wood Wool Building Slab Manufacturers 
Association is in being to extend the knowledge 
of the qualities and uses of Wood Wool Slabs. We 
will gladly send you the latest information about 
them in exchange for a penny stamp. 


WOOD WOOL BUILDING SLABS 


Wood Wool Building Slab Manufacturers Association 
21 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 


January 1944 
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ontite 


titains dsest Hlush Door” 


COMPRESSION 


For 
Amphibious 
Operations 


‘“*Kontite” fittings have 
maintained their outstanding 
position under extreme war 
conditions by their adapta- 


: 


bility for Aircraft, for Ships, be te 

and for shore’ establish- 

ments — Factories, Hostels, 4 

Hospitals, Houses and Civil ine 


SPEED IN ERECTION 
SAVE TIME AND LABOUR 


Can be used with 
light-gauge copper 
or steel tube. 


TELEPHONE : BOLTON 197 TELEGRAMS: “‘KONTITE, BOLTON’’ 


KAY & CO. ‘Engineers’ LTD. BOLTON. 


i. « 3 3 2 
| 4 
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No. 3 
THE KITCHEN 


This suggestion is respectfully 
submitted to our professional 
friends with the thought that 
they will find interest and 
usefulness in a constructive 
layman’s. vision of what 
should be provided in the 
post war era. 


4 y SYD Electric Sterilizer 
Electric 


Electric 


Refrigerator Electric Vegetable Dish Washer 
Peeler and Parer and Dryer * 
5 8 11 Electric Washing 
Electric Electric Electric Cooker Machine 


Beater Water Heater and 


Kettle 


Air Conditioner 


Fi ent 
Electric Lighting SMITH PRESET Radio Speaker 
Iron CONTROL CLOCK 


le 0 


Since Pimco first introduced the fibre panell- 
ing board over 45 years ago their leadership 
in the Industry has remained unchallenged. 
In use during the South African War, the 
Great War and now this war, Pimco Building 
Boards may well claim to be seasoned cam- 
paigners. To-day, SUNDEALA and. 
INSULWOOD are two scientifically water- 
proofed boards accorded first choice for many 
important priority contracts for Service and 
Industrial needs. 

%& To-day supp ies are 
limited. But if your 
work is of essential 
priority, licence appii- 
cation can be made to 


the Paper Controller. 
Full details on request, 


Est. 1898 Tel; Sunbury-on-Thames 341/3 


P.I.M. BOARD CO., LTD., SUNBURY-ON-THAMES. 
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_BRITAINS BEST BUILDING BOARDS fr EXTERIOR & INTERIOR USE 
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HOT WATER 
600 B.C. 


It was, of course, in Ancient Greece that the ritual of 


the vath tub really assumed the dignity of an art form. 
But it remained for the Romans to develop not only a 
complete technique of bathing but an imposing architecture 
of cleanliness. 

In pointe of structural magnificence our modern bathing 
establishments can hardly compare with the enormous 
thermae,’ 


Roman which were not merely public baths 


but elaborate social and cultural centres. But in point 
‘thermae’ of the Ancients 
had nothing to compare with the THERM of the 
Moderns. They never dreamed that it could be done 
with Gas. 


The Roman architect could only plan for a crude system 


of water-heating efficiency the 


of underground wood furnaces which circulated smoke 
and hot air through hollow floors and ‘walls. The 
architect of today, supported by the engineer, can plan 
for unlimited automatic hot water on the basis of a quick, 
cheap, controllable fuel ... a fuel without grit, dirt, ash 
.a fuel which can be stored at its source 


of supply and tapped at its point of use . 


or smoke. . 


- town Gas. 


FOR HOT WATER PLANNING IN FUTURE 
GAS WILL BE AT YOUR SERVICE 


Gas equipment is only available for priority 
work, but architects planning for after the war can 


benefit from wartime experience and achievement. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION « I GROSVENOR PLACE « S.W.I 


OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 


LOOKING 


AHEAD 


RIPPER 


WoopworK 


OF BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS XXX1 


to the brighter days 
when construction, 
not destruction, 
will occupy our 
thoughts, the wood- 
working industry 
is already planning 
new methods of 
using this indis- 
pensable material to 
the best possible 
advantage. We look 
forward to extending 
the tradition of good 
service and crafts- 
manship which we 
have built up dur- 
ing more than half 


a century of trading. 


RIPPERS LIMITED 


CASTLE HEDINGHAM . 


ESSEX 


11, GROSVENOR COURT MANSIONS, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 
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ACT OF UNION 

5 

3 

3 for the Common Good ; 

4 3 H 

a : Two great building societies —The Abbey Road and the National — 3 

a 3 have united. The immense resources of the newly formed Abbey National 3 

4 Building Society are pledged to the service of those millions who, when 3 

4 3 peace comes again, will wish to build their new lives on the old sure : 

foundations of home ownership. 3 

5 

A B A 3 

5 

| : BUILDING SOCIETY 

> 3 

Joint Managing Directors: Sir Harold Bellman, J.P., LL.D. R. Bruce Wycherley, M.c., F.C.1.8 

% 3 Head Office : Chief City Office : t 

Abbey House, Baker Street, National House, Moorgate, G 

London, N.W.1 London, E.C.2 

i 5 LARGE RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO ASSIST HOME OWNERSHIP 3 


fy 


VITAL 


LAK 


ASPHALT 


BXTRACT FROM REPORT 25 BUILDING RESEARCH ISSUED BY 
THE DEPARTMENT OP SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RBSBARCH 


“TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT IS USUALLY REGARDED AS A VALU- 
ABLE GOMPONENT OF GOOD ROOFING MASTICS ON ACCOUNT 
OF THE REMARKABLE CONSTANCY OF ALL ITS PROPERTIES.” 
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BLAST RESISTING WALL 


XXXIil 


This is greatly superior 
to the old fashioned 
hoop iron bond because 
the mortar is embedded 
in the meshes and gives 
it the characteristics of 
reinforced concrete. 


28 TOULMIN ST. 


ff 
\\ N BY 2. 
Artille, Co, Leg ETE ENG. : 
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SERES NO. 1} 


EATING and hot water cal 


installed by Hadens. 


HEATING 

BY ALL SYSTEMS 

HIGH PRESSURE HOT WATER 

SYSTEMS FOR HEATING AND PROCESS WORK 

AIR CONDITIONING AND VENTILATION 

PLUMBING & SANITATION, ELECTRIC LIGHTING & POWER 


4 
7... 


orifier in small hospital. 
Another neat and clean installation designed and 


(IN WAR TIME 

A.R.P. VENTILATION 

AND GAS FILTRATION 

HOT WATER SUPPLIES 

CLEANSING STATIONS 

PATENT DEINFESTING APPARATUS FOR CLOTHING, BTC. 


FULLY EQUIPPED BRANCHES AT. 


Manchester 2, 4 Albert Square - 
sirmingham 3, 45 Great Charles Street 
slasgow C.2, 86 St. Vinceat Street - 

Bristol 1, Orchard Street - 

Bournemouth, Avon Works, Avon Road 

Torquay, Castle Road - - - Torquay 3831 

Lincoln, Guildhall Street - Lincoln 993 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 13 Mosley Street New atle-on-Tyne 26780 


Blackfriars, 6355 
Central 
Central 3196 
Bristol 20285 
Boscombe 512 


cn om t 


Affiliated Company : HADENS ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 


York, 39 Micklegate - - : : : - : - York 4255 
Aberdeen, 80-82 Upper Deaburn - - Aberdeen 391 
Temporary Addresses; 


Eastbourne 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.1_- Terminus 2377 
Canterbury: 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.L_- Terminus 2877 
Liverpool: 4 Albert Square, Manchester 2 - + Blackfriars 6356 


199 Pearse Street, Dublin, C.5 Dublin 43987 


19-29 Woburn Place, LONDON, W.C.1 2877 (19 ines, 
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for every 


storage 
@ Braithwaite Pressed Steel Tanks are in use all 


over the World. Built up from standard unit 


sections, they can be erected at ground level 
or on supporting structures to suit any site 
however restricted or difficult of access. 
For further details you are invited to apply 


for a copy of the latest Braithwaite Pressed 


Steel ‘Tank Brochure. 


a... 


PRESSED STEEL TAN K 


BRAITHWAITE & CO. ENGINEERS LTD. 16 KINGS HOUSE, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telsphone: Whitehall! 3993 
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INDUSTRIAL PREMISES 


Reinforced Concrete Engineers : Messrs. L. G. Mouchel & Partners Ltd. 


A Recent Contract 


by 


JOHN LAING SON, LTD. 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


TELEPHONES : MILL HILL 3242 
Established 1848 | CARLISLE 1820 


LONDON, N.W.7 
DALSTON ROAD, CARLISLE 


Printed in Great Britain by Lox.ey Bros. Ltp., Pixmore Avenue, Letchworth, Herts., January, 1944. 
All communications regarding Adverts. ts in this Journal to be addressed to the Advertisement Department, R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Welbeck 3310 
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